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A Book all Nature Lovers will Treasure 


OUR FRIEND 
JOHN BURROUCHS 


By Dr. Clara Barrus 


The increasing thousands of lovers of John Burroughs and his 
writings will welcome this intimate book about the man, his 
life and his personality. Dr. Barrus has been for many years 
Mr. Burroughs’s friend and helper and has had the assistance of 
the great naturalist in the composition and preparation of the 
book. A picturesque and vivid account of his youth, written by 
Mr. Burroughs himself, is a prominent and important feature. 
Of importance to the bibliographer are interesting examples of 
some of Mr. Burroughs’s earlier and little known writings. 

The book is richly illustrated from fresh portraits of Mr. 
Burroughs and his homes and haunts. $2.00 net. Postage extra. 
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Methods of Attracting Birds 
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A practical hand-book, showing how to make 
and set up bird houses of different types, feed- 
ing boxes, baths, cat-guards, and various ap- 
paratus for sheltering bird life. 

An invaluable manual for the amateur. School 
children can put its ideas into practice. Teach- 
ers will find it suggestive when applied to 
manual training. Bird lovers follow its meth- 
ods in bringing birds about the home. 

“Those who want the pleasure of bird com- 
pany and are unfamiliar with the best methods 
of attracting the wild birds will find this book 
invaluable.’’ — Ohio Audubon Society. 


Illustrated. $1.25 met. 
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HOW TO SHOW PICTURES 
TO CHILDREN 


A Book for Mothers 


By ESTELLE M. HURLL 


Do you realize how important pictures are to the child P 
This book explains why. 

Do you want to surround your children with good pictures P 
This book tells you what to get. 

Do you try to train your children to love good pictures P 
This book shows you how. 

Do you want your children to learn picture stories? 
This book furnishes some famous ones. 


Do you want picture games for the children P 
This book describes some delightful ones. 


The book is full of suggestions for the mother to carry out with 
pictures of her own choosing. Lists of picture material at the end 


of each chapter enable her to amplify the methods indefinitely. 


The volumes of the Riverside Art Series are known and loved in 
many homes all over the land where mothers are trying to surround 
their children with the best art. “ How to Show Pictures to Children” 


will be a welcome addition to the set of books furnishing many 


suggestions to increase their value and usefulness. 


ORDER BLANK 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., 4 Park St., Boston, 
Please send me one copy of “ How to Show Pictures to Children,” 


(1) for which I enclose check (or money order) for $1.00. 


Cc t form not used. 
nee inna (2) and charge to my regular account. 
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DEVOTED TO THE ENRICHMENT OF FAMILY LIFE 


CONCERNING PREFERENCES 


A LITTLE girl was showing me her 
best hat one day not long ago. The 
hat was trimmed with pink ribbon. 
‘Pink is my favorite color,” said 
the little girl. 
“It is a very good color to have 
for a favorite,” I said. 


The little girl looked down at her 


coat, which was blue. “Blue is my 
favorite color, too,”’ she remarked. 

At that moment a little girl 
friend in a red dress came along. 

“Red is my favorite color, too,” 
the little girl added. 

“You have a great many favorite 
colors,” I suggested. 

“Yes,” agreed the little girl, “I 
have; any bright color is my favor- 
ite color.” 

She was an eager, happy, merry 
little girl. Her mother in speaking 
of her said, ‘She gets a lot of fun 
out of life.” She does. I am in- 
clined to think the reason why she 
does is that ‘‘any bright color is her 
favorite color.” There are a num- 
ber of bright colors; so many that 
one, at least, is almost certain 
always to be within that little girl’s 
range of vision. If she liked only 


Pow 


Ey 


pink, or blue, or red, or any one 
bright color, she would miss a great 
deal of simple satisfaction. She 
would not get nearly so much fun 
out of life. 

I have a friend who has a garden 
in which a great variety of flowers 
grow; from April to October that 
garden is full of blossoms. “You 
seem to like to grow any kind of 
flower,” I heard some one say to 
her recently. “J only enjoy culti- 
vating my favorite flowers.” 

“Favorite flowers!” exclaimed 
my friend. “‘J grow my favorite 
flowers!” 

“Why! You have no favorite 
flowers,” said her neighbor in aston- 
ishment. “Oh yes, I have,” my 
friend returned. ‘‘Every flower is 
my favorite flower!” 

She has a beautiful garden, that 
friend! Long before, and long after, 
and often in-between-times, when 
her neighbor’s garden has no flowers 
in it at all, or only a few blossoms, 
my friend’s garden is a riot of color 
and fragrance. It is easy to see why, 
—every flower is her favorite 
flower. 

Does not something similar hap- 
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pen in connection with preferences 
touching more important matters? 
Does not the man whose favorite 
author is any good author read 
more books than the man whose 
favorite author is some one particu- 
lar person? Does not the woman 
whose favorite child-friend is every 
child-friend have a happier and 
fuller experience of childhood than 
the woman whose favorite child is 
some one particular little boy or 
girl? And in the realm of manners 
and morals, does not the person 
whose favorite virtue or favorite 
courtesy is every virtue and every 
courtesy, both give more and re- 
ceive more than the person whose 
favorite virtue or favorite courtesy 
is only one particular thing? In 
short, does not the person who likes 
and enjoys all good things, get more 
fun out of life than the person whose 
preferences are more limited? 


E. McC. 


PAYING GUESTS 


Amonc my friends there is a woman 
who is, as one of her other friends 


says, forever having guests. 
Scarcely a week passes that she has 
not one or two persons visiting her. 
She is the mother of a large family, 
and the family income is not large; 
but the latch-string of her door is 
always out, and she is always ready 
to share what she has with her 
friends and acquaintances. Re- 
cently I happened to call upon her 
at a moment when one of her less 
hospitable friends was protesting a 
bit against her habit of having 
guests. “It must take a great deal 
of your strength,” the friend said. 
**And it cannot possibly pay.” 
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“The whole point is,” said my 
hospitable friend, “‘that it does pay! 
All my guests are paying guests.” 

‘Paying guests?” I echoed. 

“Yes,” said my friend, “they 
are. For instance, the clergyman 
who was here last week was dis- 
tinctly a paying guest. John took 
such a fancy to him that it is no 
longer difficult to get him to go to 
church, — if you had a fifteen-year- 
old boy, you would know just what 
that means. Nothing that I did, or 
could possibly have done for that 
clergyman was as anything com- 
pared with that. Certainly, he 
paid! And Rose’s school teacher, — 
surely she was a paying guest. She 
came to us for a week. In that week 
I found out more about what Rose 
was doing, and needed to do, re- 
garding her school work, than I had 
in. the two months previous. Then 
the Smith’s baby, who was here for 
a few days while the Smiths went 
away together for a holiday, he paid, 
too. My two children are so nearly 
of an age that they have never really 
known what it meant to have a 
baby in the house. They learned 
enough about it while that baby 
was here to pay for whatever care 
and responsibility the child was. I 
might go on indefinitely,” she 
concluded, “‘mentioning practically 
every person who has ever been our 
guest. Paying guests, every one of 
them have been.” 

Those of us who have many 
guests are accustomed to find 
among them very very many, in- 
deed, who are paying guests. The 
question we should ask ourselves is: 
How about us when we are guests? 
Is it worth while to our hosts and 
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hostesses to have us? Are we 


paying guests? 


E. McC. 


YOUR NEIGHBOR'S SUBJECT OF 
CONVERSATION 


One day, not long ago, at a lunch- 
eon, the subject of the advisability 
of using churches, not only on Sun- 
day for religious services, but dur- 
ing the week for social service activ- 
ities, came up. At once, everyone 
present either asked a question, or 
expressed an opinion. So soon as 
she could make herself heard, the 
hostess turned to one among her 
guests, and said, “‘ You talk about 
it; you are so enthusiastic about it, 
— it really is your subject.” 

That guest did talk about it. 
She knew a great deal about it. She 
talked about it well. What she said 
was definite, full, and constructive. 
It was her subject! 

Why? Our hostess had given 
the reason why, — she was enthu- 
siastic about it. Her enthusiasm 
had led her to inform herself thor- 
oughly concerning it; her enthu- 
siasm made her hearers listen to 
her not only willingly but eagerly. 

We all like to hear our acquaint- 
ances talk on the subjects which are 
their own. How shall we judge as to 
which these are? I think it will be 
by finding out what subject it is 
regarding which each particular one 
is enthusiastic. Persons who are 
enthusiastic about a subject will 
talk about it well,—better than 
anyone else; they will have some- 


thing worth while to say about it. 
E. McC. 
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‘““THE CORRECT TIME” 


How many persons are there who, 
when they are asked, ‘‘What time 
is it?” reply correctly? Most per- 
sons are apt tosay, “Three o’clock,” 
if the minute hand is within two 
minutes before or after that hour. 
Many persons, if the minute hand 
is within seven minutes this or the 
other side of three, will say, “About 
three”; others, a bit more exact, 
will say, “‘Almost three,” or, “A 
little after three.” Very few indeed 
will say, “Two minutes to three,” 
or, “Four minutes after three,” as 
the case may be. Fewer still will 
reply, “One minute and a half after 
three,” should this be the correct 
time. The only two persons who 
can be absolutely depended upon to 
tell one the correct time are the tel- 
ephone operator, and “‘Informa- 
tion” at the railroad station. Yet, 
when one asks the time, one really 
wants to know exactly what it is. 
Often, when one asks, one wishes 
to set one’s watch; to make a 
computation as to the amount of 
time one has in which to catch a 
train, or to do some other thing 
which requires a knowledge of the 
“correct time.” Indeed, one very 
seldom asks, ‘‘What time is it?” 
without desiring to know exactly. 

How few persons tell one exactly! 
Is it often that we ourselves, when 
asked, ‘“‘What time is it?”? make a 
correct reply? Let us all reform, — 
and become as reliable as the tele- 
phone operator, and ‘“Informa- 
tion” at the railroad station, in this 
matter. 


E. McC. 





JAPAN AS I KNEW IT AND KNOW IT 


BY WILLIAM 


ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


Author of ‘‘ Japan ; In Literature, Folk-Lore and Art,’’ etc. 


WueEn I first saw Japan, in 1870, 
there was not a railway in the coun- 
try. Now, I am hoping that many 
of my readers will, some day, when 
the European war is over, take a 
seat in the palace car train that 
leaves Tokyo every morning at ten 
o’clock, and by way of steamer to 
Vladivostock, travel over the Sibe- 
rian railway and reach London in 
fifteen days, arriving at New York 
in twenty. But in 1870, when I 
stepped ashore, Japan was feudal; 
that is, like a puzzle picture, made 
up of nearly 
three hundred 
pieces, large 
and small and 
of many colors. 
Instead of a 
single Emperor, 
ruling directly 
the millions of 
his subjects, 
there were fif- 
teen score little 
countries. In 
each capital 
town or city 
was a castle, in 
which lived the 
baron, or lord 
oftheland, with 
his little court 
and govern- 
ment, his 
knights and la- 
dies. Beneath 


Carpenter of the old style. 
work 


these were the people who paid the 
taxes. If you owned land, you were 
somebody, if you did not, you were 
nobody. Yet no merchants or shop 
keepers, however rich, could hold 
land, but only the gentlemen who 
wore two swords. It seemed to me 
very funny to be able to walk, be- 
tween breakfast and dinner, through 
several countries, each with a ruler, 
castle, frontier, and guard house. 
The four classes of society were 
(1) nobles and gentry; (2) farmers; 
(3) mechanics; and (4) traders or 
merchants. It 
was considered 
vulgar to be 
rich through 
trade. To han- 
dle money was 
deemed dis- 
graceful. People 
saw little coin, 
except thesmall 
ones of iron or 
brass, with a 
square hole in 
the middle and 
strung on 
strings of 
plaited straw; 
but paper 
money, shaped 
like tags, strip 
tickets, or play: 
ing cards, was 
common. Trav- 


With few tools he does good f 
elling from one 











country to an- 
other, I changed 
my pasteboard, 
which was like 
our bank-notes, 
dirty but valu- 
able, five or six 
times a day. My 
monthly salary of 
$300 was handed 
me in a pack of 
cards, six or eight 
inches high. In 
ordinary business, 
wages and salary 
were paid, not in 
gold or silver, but 
in rice. 

It was like tak- 
ing a somersault 
into history and 
jumping back in- 
to the Europe of 
three hundred 
years ago that Shakespeare and the 
Pilgrim Fathers saw. There were no 
carts, carriages or wagons except 
as drawn by oxen or men. There 
were plenty of saddle horses, but 
these animals could not or would 
not pull anything. As in the days 
of the Canterbury Tales, there were 
palfreys or sumters. Put a horse in 
shafts and he would kick the vehicle 
to pieces. He was not used to it. 
Everything was carried on pack 
saddles or on men’s shoulders. 
There were no telegraphs, railways, 
hospitals, postoffices or letter boxes, 
newspapers, bread, meat, or milk 
wagons. Indoors there were no 
chairs, bedsteads or stationary wash- 
stands, no cellars or furnaces, with 
pipes conveying water or heat. 
Yet the Japanese were not sav- 
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The Great Drum of the Mikado’s band. 


rated with dragons, sacred pearl, sun and rays, etc. 
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ages or uncivil- 
ized. They were 
as polite as we 
er are, loved flowers, 
(ae nature, poetry, 
' art, literature, 
good houses and 
fine manners, re- 
ligion, morals and 
refinement. They 
had splendid tem- 
ples, pagodas, 
gardens and 
farms, besides 
theatres, music, 
picnics and festi- 
vals. Rich folks 
and poor alike 
took a bath every 
day. Children 
were happy, 
obeyed their pa- 
rents and were 
prettily dressed 
and had toys and dolls. They had 
wrought in the precious metals and 
made dainty faience and porcelain 
for a thousand years. Family gov- 
ernment was stricter than with us. 

In a word, just as in Europe, our 
ancestors knew nothing of tele- 
phones, aeroplanes, ocean steamers 
and locomotives, yet were ladies 
and gentlemen and among them 
kings and nobles, great artists, 
poets, sculptors, and architects, 
with grand cathedrals and palaces, 
so it was in Japan. 

It is all very different now, that 
is, to the eye. Japan is Imperial 
and a World Power, with mighty 
armies and a splendid navy. The 
Japanese have factory smoke, glar- 
ing advertisements and ugly tele- 
graph poles, very rich and very poor 


Deco- 
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Savage mountain- woman of Formosa. 


people, very much as we do; but 
in soul they are the same as-ever, no 
better, no worse. Wearing clothes 
like ours and riding in railway cars 
and building mills, factories and 


battle ships do not change the 
heart. That never changes. Their 
human nature has not altered a 
hair’s breadth, nor is theirs one whit 


different from ours. The heart is 
the old changeless conservative. 
The Japanese are “tricky,” “‘cun- 
ning,” “odd,” “wonderful,” “‘love- 
ly,” no more, no less than we are, or 
the people who praise or abuse them, 
but are exactly the same in spirit as 
before. They are what they always 
were — alert to opportunity. 

This I know, for I first met Jap- 
anese in 1860, taught the first lads 
who came to our country, in 1866; 
and in Japan knew hundreds of girls 
and boys, ladies and gentlemen, me- 
chanics and servants. I threw coins 
to beggars on the road and I stood 
before the Emperor in the Palace. 
I lived in one interior city a whole 


year without seeing an American, 
was four years in their country and 
have been with them, more or less, 
ever since. My business was to or- 
ganize public schools in Japan, ac- 
cording to American methods, 
among the boys; and my sister was 
with me to do the same for the girls, 
who came by scores to visit or play 
in our home. So we knew all sorts 
of people, from prime ministers, 
court ladies and princesses to 
country folks. We saw village life 
as well as that in Tokyo, the capi- 
tal. 

So Imperial Japan, as I know it 
to-day, with its army and navy, 
factories, telegraphs, telephones and 
railways does not surprise me. 
That’s what I went out in 1870 to 
do — to help make a new nation. 
I taught chemistry — not only to 
show them how to make dynamite 
for mining and engineering, and 
how to blow up an enemy’s ships by 
submarine mines — but also to di- 
rect their minds, which are quite 


A Japanese graduate of Vassar and her daughter, 
Princess Oyama, who was Miss Stematz Yamakawa. 
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equal to ours, to 
possess and enjoy all 
that we call civiliza- 
tion. 

To-day Imperial 
Japan has thousands 
of miles of railways 
and telegraphs, be- 
sides electric trolley 
cars, lighthouses, 
public schools, hos- 
pitals, foundries and 
pretty much every- 
thing we have, and 
the rich folks live in very elegant 
houses with gardens that are as 
beautiful as things seen in dreams. 
Five or six million boys and girls 
go to school every day, from the 
kindergarten to the university. 
In Tokyo, the ladies wear jewels, 
skirts, shoes, clothes in the latest 
fashion from Paris, and hats like 
ours, and ride in automobiles, while 
the men are busy in great business 
enterprises, banks, factories, and 
mines. They have lines of steam- 








Son and grandson of the former Japanese Ambassador 
to China. Two generations of a famous family. 
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Natives of Formosa civilized by the Japanese. 


ships to Europe and America and 
as soon as the Panama Canal is 
open, one fleet will run from Yoko- 
hama to Boston. 

In Tokyo and Osaka 300,000 
grimy mechanics toil from morning 
to night in the foundries and ma- 
chine shops and as many girls and 
women work in the silk and cotton 
mills, or as teachers, typewriters, or 
at the telephone exchange, doing 
their part to make the country rich 
and great. Except in the country 
and villages Old Japan has gone 
forever. 

The greatest of all changes is seen 
in head and hand. Two mighty so- 
cial revolutions have been wrought. 
Once, the average Japanese cared 
next to nothing for money. Now, 
he races after the dollar, as fast and 
often as foolishly, as does the Amer- 
ican. In old days, work with the 
hands was not considered proper for 
gentlemen. Now chemists, engi- 
neers, and expert craftsmen are hon- 
ored. Technical schools abound. 
I had the honor of proposing and or- 
ganizing the first one, in 1872. My 
friend, Baron Tejima, who, with 
Prince Ito, sent me some of the pho- 
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A Buddhist Temple yard. 


tographs with this article, is at the 
head of technology in Japan. En- 


gines, railway equipment, steel 
bridges, steamships, both commer- 
cial and men-of-war, electric ma- 
chinery, cannon and war material 
are now made at home. A thousand 
hospitals, thirty thousand trained 
nurses, a splendid sanitary system, 
and the best sort of white-gloved 
policemen look after the health of 
the people. The new dwelling 
houses often combine what is best in 
America and Japan, with furniture, 
bedstead, chairs, steam heat and 
electric lighting service like ours. 
The Emperor and Empress and their 
three bright boys, live, dress, ride, 
and play very much as do royal and 
imperial folks in Europe. 


Fresh flowers before Buddha. 


In old Japan, as in mediz- 
val Europe, when the rice 
crop failed, a million or two 
people died during the fa- 
mines, which, now, however, 
are rare. Once, as in mediz- 
val Europe, the knights and 
castle folk owned the land. 
Now the men who work the 
soil are the owners. The 
people eat beef and pork, use 
milk and ice, have clocks and 
watches, read newspapers, 
have moving picture shows, 
sea-bathing and ice-cream 
as we do. Besides the boom 
of the temple bells, one hears 
a thousand noises in the tur- 
moil of the modern city. 

One curious effect of the 
new order of things is seen in 
the dressing of the hair. Of 
old, all males above fifteen 
wore a topknot. As for the 
women, by noticing the five 
fashions of the female coiffure, we 
men could tell child, marriageable 
maid, wife, widow (eligible for re- 
marriage) and widow (shorn and re- 
tired). Now the grown-up girls and 
women wear it in pompadour style, 
and young folks frequently long and 
loose. The men cut theirs short as 
we do, and while a gallant cannot 
safely flirt, he is more apt than of 
yore to make mistakes even in po- 
lite address. 

The very animals in New Japan 
live in a different world. Dogs used 
to roam the streets by hundreds. 
Now they are owned and wear col- 
lars and muzzles. The cows give 
milk fot human beings, where for- 
merly their product was reserved for 
calves only. A new generation of 
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horses, for trac- 
tion, as well as 
for saddle, can 
pull in shafts, as 
well as ride folks. 

The least 
changed are the 
bob-tailed cats. 
Neither kitty nor 
canine can under- 
stand English, and 
you have to call 
them in Japanese, 
or they pay no 
attention to you. 

In the large 
cities containing a half or over a 
million people, and in the seaports, 
one expects of course to see great 
changes, but I prefer to tell about 
an interior city of 50,000 souls, 
like Fukui (Happy Well), on the 
west coast, where I was wel- 
comed on March 4, 1871. Then 
folk-lore, fairy-tales, varied cos- 
tumes and old customs prevailed, 
and the ancient castle, with towers, 
moats, and bridges stood intact. It 





A temple gateway. 





Inside view. 





A poor fishermen’s village. 


had a famous history and had suf- 
fered sieges in old times. Men and 
animals, boats and houses, all 
seemed odd and quaint. Nobody 
knew anything about Christmas, 
but New Year’s, which came in Feb- 
ruary, was a great day. 

Soon in the old castle halls a 
school, with lecture rooms, chemi- 
cal laboratory and the making of 
text-books, was in full swing. Old 
armor, helmets and arms were ob- 
solete, and the 
first regiment of 
the new national 
Army, uniformed 
and with rifles, 
and now open to 
recruits from all 
classes, paraded. 
On October 1, 
1871, with solemn 
and __s impressive 
ceremonies, the 
feudal system, 
700 years old, was 
abolished. The 
Marquis and his 
family left the 
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castle and the city of Fukui for 
Tokyo, to retire to private life. 
Ten thousand boys and men walked 
twelve miles behind his palanquin 
in farewell regard. 

There was, after this, only one 
government over all the empire. 
The knights took off their swords 
and packed away their now useless 
armor. Everybody had to pay taxes 
and the merchant could ride on a 
horse and spend his money as he 


The Spectacle Bridge and Lotus Pond, Kyoto. 


liked. The nobleman, who once em- 
ployed a hundred servants, might 
have to pull a jin-riki-sha, to earn a 
living. It was like taking the old 
European knights off their horses 
and putting shovels in their hands, 
or telling the fine ladies to scrub 
their own floors, or make their own 
living with their needles. 

It was only in this way that Japan 
could be made so powerful as to 
astonish the world, for in union 
is strength. Soon banks, factories, 
foundries, shipyards and big stores 
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sprang up. Instead of the lotus, 
azaleas andchrysanthemums bloom- 
ing in the old castle gardens, farm- 
ers now raised tea, rice, potatoes, 
and mulberry trees to feed the silk- 
worms. ‘To-day $1,500,000 worth 
of habutai (feather-woof) silk is 
raised in Fukui. Japan’s total com- 
merce is now about a billion dollars 
annually. 

Until 1871, the merchant, nomat- 
ter how rich, was socially low. Now 

he may sit in the 

House of Peers. 

I knew poor girls 

who have since 

married railway 
- kings and bankers 
and are now 
wealthy ladies. 
The baron’s son, 
whom as a little 
fellow I held on 
my knee, after ed- 
ucation in Eng- 
land, spends his 
winters in Tokyo 
as a peer and his 
summers in Fukui 
and there carries 
on an experi- 
mental farm. He and his father’s 
old retainers are very friendly. 

In the old days, society was di- 
vided into many classes — four 
great divisions with many smaller 
ones. One could tell, by seeing a 
man’s dress, to which class he be- 
longed. 

In addition to this separation, ac- 
cording to dress, the classes were 
kept apart, as much for the sake of 
economy, as for social gradation, by 
rigid rules. No merchant or lower 
class man could ride on a horse, en- 
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ter by the front door, use a palan- 
quin, or live in any but a thatched 
house. When his son or daughter 
was married, no one was allowed to 
make a present worth over a dollar. 
Even the shoes (clogs or sandals) 
were regulated. Yet the Japanese 
were, in these respects, no different 
from our ancestors in old feudal 
days, when the merchant was no- 
body and the ancient sumptuary 
laws were severe. 

Now in Impe- 
rial Japan, with 
its surely coming 
democracy, it is 
all different. 
Every one can 
dress as he 
chooses, ride on 
a horse or in the 
cars, spend as 


much money as 


he likes on a 
house or a wed- 
ding feast, and 
be wise or make 
a fool of himself, 
with his wealth, 
if he wants to. 

In old times, life and manners 
were fixed for each and all, only the 
gentry were soldiers, and few except 
the priests could get a higher educa- 
tion. Now, a full half of the stu- 
dents in the Imperial University 
and officers in the Government serv- 
ices are commoners. 

This old scheme of life, so rigidly 
fixed for centuries, will, when stud- 
ied, explain to Americans some 
things about the Japanese as noth- 
ing else can. It may make perfectly 
clear why some of our people mis- 
takenly imagine the Japanese to 
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be “tricky,” “cunning,” “odd,” 
“strange,” and awfully “Oriental”; 
when I, for example, find they are 
no different from us, but are at 
heart exactly like Americans in the 
same situation. 

The Japanese has taken up “the 
white man’s burden.” He has an 
army and a navy —at an awful 
cost of taxation. As an ally of Great 
Britain he must enter into the great 


*¢ Snake-baskets '’ of bamboo and stone, making piers and dykes. 


war of 1914. He has a dozen differ. 
ent kinds of humanity, Formosans, 
Koreans, Ainu, Loochooans, etc., 
to govern, whose languages and 
ways are different from his own. 
The Ainu are white folks, with eyes 
and beards and structure of lan- 
guage like ours. They live in the 
northern islands. To us, all “‘Ori- 
entals”’ look alike, but the Asiatics 
differ much more among themselves 
than do Europeans. The Japanese 
are trying to civilize Formosa, on 
whose shores hundreds of Ameri- 
cans have been wrecked and their 
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A shop, decorated for New Year's Day. 


heads cut off to decorate the skull- 
shelves in the villages. Now, be- 
sides erecting lighthouses and hospi- 
tals, the Government is persuading 
the copper-colored savages to stop 
head-hunting and go to school. 
Companies of these wild people are 


brought to Tokyo to see the New 
Japan. In Korea, the Japanese vac- 
cinate, build 
roads, reform jus- 
tice and public 
hygiene, set up 
schoolsand banks, 
and have been 
spending millions 
of dollars, for 
years past, for the 
civilization of this 
part of her em- 
pire. At home, a 
million of social 
outcasts have 
been lifted up and 
made citizens. 
Abraham Lin- 
coln never did 
anything nobler 
than did Mutsu- 


hito the Great in 
recognizing, in 
1869, the man- 
hood of these 
humble’ subjects 
of his. 

This is Japan’s 
true line of ad- 
vance—not in 
getting rich and 
running the dan- 
ger of becoming 
vulgar in doing 
so, but in opening 
the way to enrich 
the home and 
keep the school and line of promo- 
tion toall. In Japan, allreligions are 
free. Christianity has a fair field. 
In education the girls have an equal 
chance with the boys. 

In the race to come, the Mikado’s 
subjects are as likely as not to win 
as great honors as that dearly be- 
loved person, the “ Anglo-Saxon!” 


A gold-lacquer artist, decorating boxes. Observe matting floor, paper windows, and 


sliding screens. 













Who is the nature lover? Is he 
some freak person with dreadful 
whiskers, or with more sentiment 
than sense, or with some secret mys- 
terious magic about him, giving him 
insight into the 
ways of the wild 
quite past the un- 
derstanding of or- 
dinary mortals? I 
don’t know; but 
I am a nature 
lover and it ought 
to be one of the 
sorrows of my life 
that I am so ut- 
terly like every- 
bodyelse. I don’t 
“tap on wood.” 
I don’t hate my 
neighbors’ chick- 
ens (I do their 
cats!). I don’t 
mutter in the 
moonlight. I don’t 
do anything to dis- 
tinguish myself at all. I.simply en- 
joy everything, particularly being 
alive in this beautiful, interesting, 
rather easily-managed world,—con- 
sidering how big and swift it is. 
Anyone who loves being alive on 
the earth (not in a house, or at the 
theater, or on a yacht, or at a hos- 
pital, or in a hurry), anyone I say 
who loves to be alive on the earth, 
the grass-covered, snow-covered, 
sky-covered, day-and-night covered 
earth, is a nature lover. 


WHO IS THE NATURE LOVER? 


BY DALLAS LORE SHARP 
Author of ‘* Where Rolls the Oregon,"’ etc. 





Children are born nature lovers. 


But deep abiding love springs 
from knowledge. ‘To know her is 
to love her,” sang Burns, which is 
as true of the earth as of any sweet 
Scotch lass. What distinguishes the 
nature lover is his 
knowledge of the 
fields and woods. 
He may not be a 
scientist atall. In- 
deed I know few 
scientists who will 
budge from their 
laboratories. They 
know a greatmany 
facts, butnot many 
things, just as if 
you might know 
the tiresome 
books of genealo- 
gies, but never 
care to meet live 
persons. The na- 
ture lover may 
not be a farmer, 
I know many 
farmers who watch the clouds, and 
dig their living out of the soil, yet 
who never see the clouds, or feel 
their blood leap with the thought 
of the life in the seeds they plant. 

The nature lover may be a work- 
er in the city — in the kitchen de- 
partment, it may be, down in the 
electric-lighted basement of some 
vast store. But the open fields are 
in his heart. He knows where a 
bobolink nests; he has gone into the 
dark pine woods to listen to the 
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Nature lovers are persons who like sunshine and fresh air —- out-of-doors. 


whip-poor-will. He spends his early 
mornings in a little garden; he has a 
few yellow violets and bloodroots 


growing beside the kitchen steps. 
In short, this clerk loves the great 
things and the small things — 
dawns, woods, storms, skies, birds, 
flowers,— more than he loves noise, 
and hurry and “movies” and mere 
talk, and any other vain 


or cheap or artificial 
thing. He loves to watch 
the ways of the wild 
things; he believes in 
fresh air, sunshine, wide 
prospects, the influence 
of the stars, the health 
from pine trees and dig- 
ging in the ground, and 
from sitting quietly now 
and then with his own 
soul upon a stump. 
There is nothing pecu- 
liarin all of this. This in- 
terest springs from noth- 


ing abnormal and 
ends in nothing 
pathological. In- 
stead, it is the 
most natural and 
normal thing in 
life. A healthy 
child (some little 
girls seem excep- 
tions) is an ani- 
mal. He is not a 
woodchuck, nor a 
kangaroo, nor a 
monkey, nora ter- 
rapin, but he is 
very much of a 
mixture of them 
all, combining the 
instincts, needs, 
and many of the 
habits of the whole animal kingdom 
in his heir-apparent person. Here is 
the born nature-lover, this “* barefoot 


boy with cheek of tan,” this bby — 
‘The youth who daily farther from the east 
must travel.” 
As he travels he 
** Still is nature’s priest 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended” 


Nature lovers we all know. 











— clear into the basement prison- 
house of the department store. 

It is the man who does not know 
and love nature who is abnormal. 
Something has happened to that 
man since he was a boy. Or else he 
always wore shoes and stockings, 
and had a nurse and went to the 
children’s theater, and so never was 
a boy. Ah me! how many sad little 
beasties there are in the very rich 
houses and in the very poor houses, 
who never are allowed to be boys. 
All little boys and girls were “girls” 
in old English times; all little girls 
and boys ought to be “boys” in 
modern American times, ought to 
dress alike, play alike, study alike, 
eat alike, think alike, be married 
alike. In all essential things they 
are alike, and where they differ 
from each other and fromthe normal 
animal-child type, they differ be- 
cause of some wrong treatment. 

Your true child is the true nature 
lover. It was because of his strong 
sense of artificial things in present- 
day life that Captain Scott, in his 
last letter to his wife, wrote from 
his Antarctic death bed, regarding 
their son: “Make the boy interested 
in natural history if you can; it is 
better than games. I know you will 
keep him in the open air.” 

No sad doubt could have crept 
into these words of high seriousness 
if a simple, elemental environment, 
the unaffected out-of-doors, had 
surrounded that child from the 
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start. The earth-born, earth-reared 
child is companion and fellow mor- 
tal to all living things. He is inter- 
ested in natural history without ef- 
fort, with an interest that ripens 
into love as the years pass, love for 
the earth as home, love for the men 
and women, the birds and flowers, 
the very stones that share the earth 
as home with him. 

The author of the Eighth Psalm 
was a nature lover; so was the au- 
thor of “To a Mouse on Turning up 
her Nest with the Plough”’; so was 
the writer of ‘The Complete An- 
gler’”’; and of the lines “‘My Heart 
Leaps up When I Behold a Rain- 
bow in the Sky,” and he who wrote 
the “Lines to a Waterfowl” —a 
poem of the deepest religious mean- 
ing and emotion. For if the love of 
nature starts with catching fish or 
with sorrow at a homeless little 
mouse, it ends with the heavens de- 
claring the glory of God and the 
firmament showing His handiwork. 

Who is your true nature lover? 
Charles Kingsley says: “He is a 
thoroughly good naturalist who 
knows his own parish thoroughly.” 
That is, the loving comes back to 
knowing. The nature lover is one 
who is keenly aware of his joy in liv- 
ing on the earth, who has twelve 
distinct seasons to his year, who 
has a score of personal friendships 
in the fields, and speaking acquaint- 
ances by the hundreds from his 
doorsteps to the stars. 


WE must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake; the faith and morals hold 
Which Milton held. ‘ 
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CONDUCTED BY 
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SEEBACH, THE PIONEER BIRD 
RESERVE 


From time to time during the past 
twelve months we have been print- 
ing accounts of bird protection at- 
tempted in various parts of the 
country, from Meriden, N.H., to 
Atlanta, Ga., — work done in es- 
tablished sanctuaries, and 
private experiments by in- 
dividuals. Our members 

know that the 

wave of interest 

in bird culture has 

served a double 

purpose, engaging 

the serious atten- 

tion of econom- 

ists, — who see in 

abundant bird life 

a way to check some part of our 
annual $120,000,000 toll for insect 
depredation,—and delighting large 
numbers of persons who have found 
a new interest in entertaining the 
feathered guests. We have told 
how the Uncle Remus Association 
found in the bird sanctuary plan 
an ideally suitable form of memo- 
rial to that gentle lover of tiny 
creatures, Joel Chandler Harris; 
how Rochester citizens tried winter 
feeding in their private grounds, in 
their parks, and finally have de- 


voted a suburban area specifically 

to bird protection under Burroughs 

Club auspices; how Pittsburg has 

appointed a City Ornithologist, 

that the interests of the birds may 

be officially represented; and finally 

how various small Burroughs Clubs 

have taken up the work locally, 

with pleasure to themselves, 

benefit to the birds, and 

an increased ap- 

preciation in their 

communities of the 

practical relation 

of the birds to agricultural 
prosperity. 

Yet in all these accounts there 
has been little if any mention of the 
origin of this movement, and we 
think our readers may be interested 
in a short sketch of the experimen- 
tal and pioneer work done by Bar- 
on von Berlepsch on his estate of 
Seebach, Germany. In this station 
bird work has, indeed, passed the 
experimental stage and has demon- 
strated beyond peradventure not 
only the useful function of the birds, 
but how to secure their presence. 
Our sketch is taken direct from the 
translation, by Emma S. Buchheim, 
of Martin Heisemann’s account. 


“ As early as the eighteenth century bird 
protection was claiming the attention of a 












number of European ornithologists, who, 
while recognizing its value to agriculture, 
did not succeed in evolving any practical 
methods for encouraging bird life through 
artificial fostering. Their measures were more 
experiments with ‘fanciful inventions,’ as 
Heisemann says, than lessons learned from 
nature. Baron von Berlepsch proceeded on 
different lines, and during extensive travels 
of full five years’ duration, in Africa, Italy, 
the Mediterranean islands, and the forests 
of South America he made observations of 
the habits and life history of birds, and of 
their habitats. Keeping in mind the latter 
point in particular, he proceeded to develop 
a practical bird reserve upon his ancestral 
estate of Seebach, in Thuringia, a tract 
where an uncle had already won world re- 
nowned success by experiments in bee keep- 
ing. 
SoThe area which has been used for the 
experiments comprises about 500 acres, 
of which 19 acres are park, 60 acres are 





Hop-toad, a summer visitant. 


thickets (poplar and willow plantations) 
for the birds, and 400 acres are woods. 

“The park which surrounds the old 
castle is of great interest to botanists, es- 
pecially those interested in trees, because 
it contains examples of all the trees of 
central Europe. Its especial value, how- 
ever, lies in the fact that the protection and 
encouragement of birds have received at- 
tention everywhere, but without undue 
prominence, in the laying out of the 
grounds. No one can fail to be struck with 
the luxuriant undergrowth which thrives 
even where the wood is densest. The owner 
has devoted special attention to the ques- 
tion of how the undergrowth, which is so 
important in bird protection, is to be 
obtained under trees with dense foliage, 
and to finding out which trees are most 
suitable fo? the purpose. Bushes specially 
pruned for the purpose, and bushes or 
small branches specially tied together, serve 
as breeding places for numerous birds that 
build in the open. 
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Hyla, frog first heard in spring. 


“All experts are fully agreed that the 
most important step for bringing about the 
successful protection of birds consists in 
establishing suitable conditions of life, and 
above all, opportunities for building nests. 
Without suitable breeding places the 
healthy development of bird life is arrested 
at the very outset, in spite of laws for the 
protection of birds and all other efforts. 
It is an established 
fact that birds will not 
breed at all if they 
cannot find a suitable 
place for their nests, 
or they make use of 
makeshifts, which 
causes the destruction 
of their broods. ... 

‘Asa boyof fifteen, 
Baron von Berlepsch 
had already noted in 
his diary that the nesting boxes then in use 
served no purpose, and that the only chance 
of success lay in the boxes being made to 
imitate nature, so that the birds should set- 
tle in them as they would in natural cavities. 

“Twenty years later he solved the prob- 
lem... making close imitations of the 
woodpecker holes.”” The basis of this ex- 
periment was observation of hundreds of 
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woodpecker holes by means of cutting out 
the branches wherein they were situated, 
and sawing the excavated section longitu- 
dinally. The entrance, interior formation 
and finish of the natural holes was thus re- 
vealed. “The opening is always circular, 
and is of unvarying size with each species. 
...A very important point has been ob- 
served, namely, that by a wise provision of 
nature the opening of all the holes is in- 
clined upwards to a certain angle (4°) in the 
interior, so that the rain cannot penetrate. 

“The lower part of the breeding cavity it- 
self is enlarged bottle-shaped, and ends in a 
pointed oval trough at the bottom. Thefin- 
ner walls are somewhat uneven, so that the 
birds can cling to them more easily. In the 
extreme point of the nest-trough a little 
mould or fine shavings that have been chis- 
eled off serve for the eggs to rest on. 

“The walls of the cavity are in every in- 
stance so strong that atmospheric changes 
have no effect on the interior. The Berlepsch 
nesting boxes... at first were made by 
hand, with special instruments. But this 
method of reproduction was so troublesome, 
and therefore so expensive, that the general 
public derived little benefit from it... till 
an experienced and practical manufacturer 
became interested in reproducing the arti- 
ficial woodpecker holes wholesale. . . . Mr. 
Hermann Scheid, in Buren, is the man 
whom Baron von Berlepsch induced to help 
his plans....The great and steady in- 
crease in the use of the present style of 
boxes has obliged Herr Scheid to provide, in 
addition to his factory at Buren, a similar 
factory at Muhlhausen in East Prussia.” 

Attention is called to the importance of 
correct hanging, firmness of position, and 
placing with the opening away from the 
weather. 

“The boxes are badly hung if inclined 
toward the side away from the opening, or if 
the opening faces the weather side. Boxes 
hung in this way are, it is true, adopted by 
the birds; the openings of natural holes are 
found facing every direction. But the rain 
easily penetrates into these boxes and the 
young broods perish.” 


Clay (pottery) nesting boxes are 
not recommended by the Seebach 


experiment station. Though ad- 
mitting that this style of box has 
not yet been fully tested, Heise- 
mann believes them impracticable 
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on account of the susceptibility of 
their walls to extremes of heat and 
cold, and doubts their ever being 
so made as to be a perfect substi- 
tute for wooden ones. 

But nesting boxes alone do not 
solve the problem of housing the 
birds, since many varieties of very 
useful birds build in the open. For 
such, breeding grounds must be 
provided. Says Heisemann:— 

“Special attention must be drawn to the 
fact that in these plantations the most im- 
portant points are the correct choice of 
shrubs and their suitable pruning. In the 
choice of shrubs, those are especially con- 
sidered which can bear pruning, and which 
branch out in consequence of being cut, 
which keep away vermin by means of 
thorns, thrive well in the shade, and are es- 
pecially favored by individual species of 


birds, as, for instance, the gooseberry, 
which is liked by the warblers.” 


Specific plans, with diagrams, are 
given for laying out copses and 
shelter woods, and any organiza- 
tion contemplating bird protection 
on a serious scale would do well to 
consider the Seebach model, which 
reflects years of experience, and 
conclusions as to what sorts of 
growths are favorable as breeding- 
grounds, the benefits of extensive 
pruning to produce whorls, how far 
cutting back may be practiced, 
dimensions and character of tracts 
of undergrowth, etc., etc., all speci- 
fically considered. How eagerly the 
birds avail themselves of the arti- 
ficially produced foundations for 
building (whorls) may be guessed 
from the number of nests found in a 
strip of undergrowth thus treated 
—one nest to every one and one- 
half yards. Heisemann makes the 
practical suggestion that many 
strips of waste ground unsuited to 
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agricultural purposes, — quarries, 
ravines, ditches, etc., might with 
profit be devoted to such shelter 
for birds. 

His suggestions for winter feed- 
ing, food stations and appliances 
we need not review, since our mem- 
bers are familiar with the point, but 
we note his denial of the charge 
sometimes made that “birds be- 
come spoiled by artificial feeding 
and no longer do their work in na- 
ture’s household.” 

The serious attention accorded 
Baron von Berlepsch’s efforts is 
evident in the fact that in 1908 


“the experimental and model station for 
bird protection at Seebach .. . was raised 
by the State to a central station. ... It had 
long outgrown its local position, and for 
many years had been visited by numerous 
people from at home and abroad. Latterly 
the increased interest in practical bird pro- 
tection led to so many claims being made 
on the station that Baron von Berlepsch 
was quite unable to cope with them. The 
work that had such a good foundation, and 
was progressing of its own accord, would 
have been hindered in its natural develop- 
ment if the Royal Prussian Government had 
not come forward to assist this enterprise. 

“The ornithologist, Friedrich Schwabe, 
was therefore appointed on April 1, 1909, 
to assist and represent Baron von Ber- 
lepsch. . . . Oneof the most essential points 
is the arrangement of special courses on 
bird protection, which include not only 
theory but more especially practical in- 
struction in all its branches. They are held 
in winter. The dates are announced in ad- 
vance every year. ... Length of course, five 
days. Instruction...can be given at 
Seebach at other times, apart from these 
lectures ... and is free. In the autumn of 
1908, the first course was held, with an at- 
tendance of twenty-four gentlemen.... 
This forms a unique incident in the history 
of bird protection, and is highly significant 
for its future development.” 


ALL our members appreciate the 
importance of bird protection. The 
Seebach Reserve furnishes them 
with a working model. 


ANTI-PLUMAGE TRADE MOVEMENT 
IN EUROPE 


Tue British Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds has received a 
letter from Prof. C. G. Schillings, of 
Germany, in which he says: “The 
United States has found the only 
satisfactory solution of this ques- 
tion.... We German friends of 
nature and the birds, convinced 
too of the great economic impor- 
tance of the latter, only wait anx- 
iously that England may also get 
its Feather Importation law. We 
certainly will follow.” 

A bill prohibiting importation of 
wild-bird plumage is under con- 
sideration in the Danish Parlia- 
ment; a similar bill is about to be 
introduced in Holland; and favor- 
able sentiment is reported to exist 
in Switzerland and Austria. 


CANADIAN PROHIBITION OF PLUM- 
AGE IMPORTATION 


On April 17, 1914, Canada issued 
a new tariff regulation in which 
was incorporated a clause prohibit- 
ing importation of the plumage of 
wild birds. This provision becomes 
effective January I, 1915. 


SUPREME COURT DECISION RE- 
GARDING ALIENS 


Tue Pennsylvania law prohibiting 
aliens from possessing guns, which, 
since its passage in 1909, has been 
sustained by the various State 
courts, was upheld as a constitu- 
tional measure by the United States 
Supreme Court on January 19, 
1914. The law was designed to 
check the great destruction of birds. 
(The three foregoing items reprinted 
from Current Items of Interest.) 
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THE SUN-DOG 


Tue “‘sun-dog” is a phenomenon, 
an occurrence, like the rainbow, 
more commonly observed in north- 
ern latitudes. Méeteorologists tell 
us that it is generally considered an 
indication of coming rain or snow, 
and shows that a quantity of moist 
air is present in the upper strata of 
the atmosphere. Its appearance is 
caused by the presence of halos 
around the sun. 

A halo may be observed around 
either the sun or the moon. It is a 
circle generally having a radius of 
22 degrees and is formed by refrac- 
tion and reflection of the solar rays 
from cirrus clouds, minute crystals 
of ice, suspended in the air at the 
higher elevation. Halos sometimes 
have a number of rings; sometimes 
these are separate, and sometimes 
they intersect. At the points of in- 
tersection there usually appear 
bright circular patches of light 
called ‘‘sun-dogs,” or ‘‘mock suns” 
(parhelia) or “mock moons” (para- 
selene). Halos are generally color- 
less, but occasionally prismatic colors 
develop, the red being inside. 


TALE OF A WOODCHUCK 


Drivine slowly along through the 
woods of Northern New Jersey, 
Sam and I were enjoying “Mother 
Nature” when suddenly we dis- 
covered one of her sons sitting by 
the side of the road. 

The chipmunks: and rabbits at 
our approach had scampered quick- 
ly out of sight, so we were not pre- 
pared for the steady gaze of little 
Mr. Woodchuck, who did not even 
move, but sat as if spell-bound at 
the sight of our automobile. Sam 
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stopped the car. Then he stopped 
the engine. The little beast, not 
larger than a half-grown cat, con- 
tinued to stare. We talked to him, 
then we chirruped and whistled. 
He disliked either our looks or our 
voices — I know not which — for 
he raised his head and sniffed. 
First he sat up, then he sat down, 
but not once did he move from the 
one spot, or take his gaze from us. 
Nodoubt terror had made him mad. 
Then Sam stepped out to crank 
the machine, and — stepped right 
back into the car in double-quick 
time! The funny little creature had 
jumped directly at him. We de- 
cided not to go at once. It was hard 
to decide which was more fright- 
ened, Mr. Woodchuck or Sam! 
Several attempts were made to 
leave the car. Each time the little 
creature rose up in fury and sprang 


‘atus. We forgot his legs were short 


and that probably he could not 
have jumped even upon the run- 
ning board. We only knew that 
Mr. Woodchuck looked fierce 
enough to fly if he wanted to! In 
desperation we threw one end of 
the hammock over him. He scram- 
bled on top. Three sofa pillows 
went next. He did not mind in the 
least, but “bobbed up serenely” 
on the top of the heap and con- 
tinued to chatter and scold. I 
shook the hammock rope at him, he 
rushed madly at that. I had visions 
of his scrambling up the rope, so I 
took refuge on the back seat. 

We laughed till we nearly eried, 
— held up in an automobile by a 
baby woodchuck! It was too 
absurd. Half an hour passed and 
we were getting weary. I told Sam 
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I would hold his— Mr. Wood- 
chuck’s — attention with the rope 
if he could hurry from the opposite 
side of the car and invent a means 
of escape. Sam ran, yes, flew down 
the road, found a fence rail which 
he succeeded in prying off, and re- 
turning, made a dive for our little 
friend — or foe. Nothing daunted, 
the valorous midget gave a spring 
at the rail, and for one breathless 
second Sam’s excited imagination 
saw the enemy scaling the pole to 
reach his six-foot adversary. It 
took just one good poke, however, 
to rout Mr. Woodchuck and send 
him “humping” down the road, 
and he did not look behind him, 
either! 

The incredulity with which this 
veracious account was received by 
various persons claiming familiar- 
ity with woodchuck habits and 
disposition, hurt our feelings, — 
were we not there, Sam and I, and 
Chucky too? So we appealed to a 
naturalist whose statements are 
beyond peradventure, and learned 
that upon occasions woodchucks 
have been known to fight. Usually, 
however, it is only “this year’s 
woodchucks” that will venture a 
show of hostility; the older, wiser 
ones prefer to run. 

M. B. T., 
Caldwell, N.J. 


LETTER FROM MR. HOOT 
RocuEsTeEr, N.Y., July 3, 1914. 
Dear Mr. Pratt, — Mr. Burroughs has 
been here and gone. Has been the guest of 
the Club, of Mr. and Mrs. Foreman, and 
our guest at Nee-Top, and a more delighted 
and appreciative lot of people never met 
him before. I have seen several since, and 
everyone thinks he is the grandest old man 
that ever lived —they were just carried 


away with him. I really believe Mr. Bur- 
roughs enjoyed every minute of the time 
spent with our people; if looks and actions 
did not belie him, I know he did! I can 
never express to the full how delighted I 
was to get his telegram announcing his 
coming to Rochester, and again when he 
said to me, “I am now in your hands and 
will do just as you say.”’ Could anyone ex- 
pect or hope for more? There is only one 
regret, and that is that we were unable to 
notify all of our people of his being here, so 
some were sorely disappointed. 

It was a most delightful evening, and it 
was not long after supper-time when the 
guests began to arrive to meet our guest of 
honor. About sixty of our members came 
to Nee-Top to greet him; adding to them a 
delegation of school teachers who were 
stopping at the Young Woman’s Christian 
Association Camp nearby, and the neigh- 
bors, — he shook hands with about a hun- 
dred in all. 

About seven o'clock we all marched 
down into the dingle and planted a post 
which is to hold a sign announcing to all 
comers that here is a bird sanctuary under 
the care and protection of the Rochester 
Burroughs Nature Club, and that every 
member present on the occasion of the dedi- 
cation, including Mr. Burroughs, helped to 
dig the hole. After he had set the post, and 
plumbed it, every member came along and 
shoveled in some of the dirt until the post 
was made firm and solid; and through this 
simple ceremony was dedicated the bird 
sanctuary to be known as Cottage Grove 
and Fernwood. 

After all had gone home I went out and 
gave the shovel a coat of white paint, as 
suggested by some of our members, and on 
the following day, before Mr. Burroughs 
took leave of Nee-Top, he wrote on it, 

“This shovel was used in dedicating the 
Bird Sanctuary June 25th, to be known as 
ae Grove and Fernwood, Sea Breeze, 
and then signed his name. This shovel will 
be kept by the Club as a memento of the 
occasion. 

After taking a ride through some of the 
Parks with Mr. Laney, Dr. Covell, Mr. 
Foreman and an old friend of his who 
called to see him early in the morning — 
Mr. Crump, — whom I delegated to go with 
them in my place, they all met at Mr. Fore- 
man’s where luncheon was served. There 
were fourteen present including Professor 
Vail from Hobart, who said he considered 
himself just a little greater than Mr. Bur- 
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roughs — (“Am I not a year older than 
he?”)—he being in his seventy-ninth 
year. 

Mr. Burroughs finally decided to stay over 
night and start for home early in the morn- 
ing. 

' Yours very sincerely, 

Wi. B. Hoot, 

President of the Rochester Burroughs Na- 

ture Club. 


QUESTION AND ANSWER 


What are the enemies of the toad and what 
are its means of self defense? 


CompLeTe information on the 
American Toad may be had in 
Bulletin No. 46, April 1897, of the 
Hatch Experiment Station, Mass. 
Agricultural College, written by A. 
H. Kirkland, or in Prof. C. F. 
Hodge’s Nature Study Leaflet, 
Biology Series No. 1 (Clark Univer- 
sity), from which we quote a pas- 
sage: — , 


“...A nest counted by an acquaintance 
contained 11,000eggs. . . . Sincethey donot 
increase perceptibly in numbers from year 
to year, it is plain that on the average, only 
two toads live to maturity, of all the 
100,000 or more eggs laid by a pair. This 
will lead toa most instructive series of lessons 
on the natural enemies of the toad during 
the different phases of its life history. But 
little is known in this field. The writer 
has not found any fishes or frogs, tadpoles 
or insects that eat the eggs. But the (toad) 
tadpoles from the time they hatch until 
they leave the water are preyed upon by 
water beetle and dragon fly larve, newts 
and possibly fishes. Almost the entire 
hatching of a pond might be destroyed in 
this manner. It is possible that ducks may 
destroy both eggs and tadpoles, but the 
point has not been studied so far as the 
writer knows. Ducks, hens, insectivorous 
birds and snakes eat great numbers of the 
tiny toads as they emerge from the water, 
and many species of hawks and owls, crows 
and snakes, feed largely upon the adults. 
Beside their natural enemies, in a town or 
city many are killed by wheels of vehicles, 
lawn mowers, and many more are trodden 
under foot or burned in rubbish. 

“« ... the form and coloring of the toad 
have an important lesson to teach, viz., 
that of the adaptation of an animal to its 
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surroundings and to its life. The toad looks 
like a lump of dirt. On the one side, insects 
must come near enough for it to capture 
them, so that a toad depends on its resem- 
blance to a harmless clod. On the other 
hand, keen-eyed birds of prey and snakes 
are continually seeking the toad for their 
food, so that its life depends on being as in- 
conspicuous as possible.” 


From the above, it will be seen that 
the means of defense of the toad 
are negative qualities, rather than 
actual weapons, enabling it to 
avoid the notice of its enemies. 


BURROUGHS NATURE CLUB 
QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER 


(Address answers to the Burroughs Nature 
Club, Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write 
your name plainly at the top of each sheet. 
If the membership to the Club is not im 
your name, give the name of the member. 
It is not necessary to repeat the question; 
number your answers to correspond with 
them, and put at the top of each sheet the 
month in which the questions appear. Any 
special inquiries should be written on a 
sheet separate from the answers.) 

1. What is the rock formation of 
English hills? 

. What rock does Burroughs call 
Adam or “‘parent” rock? 

. Tell how the woodchuck hiber- 
nates. 

. Describe the feeding habits of 
the woodchuck. Is he edible? 

. How do all fish except the trout 
run in the fall? 

. Why are wild animals and birds 
so seldom found dead? 

. Is the white crowned sparrow 
common? Tell something of his 
looks and habits. 

. When storms travel from sec- 
tion to section, do the actual 
rain clouds also travel? 

. How does the pigeon feed her 
young? 

. How do most birds drink? How 
does the pigeon drink? 





SIGNIFICANT FACTS ABOUT JAPAN 


BY HAMILTON W. MABIE 
Associate Editor of the Outlook 


Commopore Perry anchored in the 
Bay of Tokyo sixty-one years ago, 
and after a seclusion of more than 
two hundred and fifty years, Japan 
resumed relations with the world. 
Until the opening of the country to 
foreign travel and trade the West 
had known little about Japan and 
cared less. A few adventurous 
minds, stimulated by the reports of 
Marco Polo and later voyagers, were 
curious to know more of a country 
_which had so successfully kept its 
own counsels and gone its own soli- 
tary way with indifference to the 
opinion of the world, and these few 
elect minds thought of it as a semi- 
barbarous country in a state of ar- 
rested mitigation. 

Many Americans seem to date 
the birth of the Japanese nation 
from the day when a small Ameri- 
can fleet sailed into Japanese wa- 
ters, and are ignorant of the fact 
that it is the oldest nation of con- 
tinuous organization and uninter- 
rupted history in the modern world. 
Egypt, India, Persia and China are 
older; but these countries have 
fallen into the hands of alien races 
again and again, and their peoples 
and governments have passed 
through manifold changes. 

In Japan, on the other hand, no 
foreign invader has landed since the 
Japanese took possession of the 
group of islands which constitute 
the Empire, nor has the form of 
government ever changed. 


When America was discovered by 
Columbus, the present dynasty had 
been reigning in Japan nearly two 
thousand years, and the present 
Emperor is the one hundred and 
twenty-second of his line. This 
unique continuity of rulers has been 
made possible by the belief of the 
people in the semi-divine nature of 
these Emperors and by the Japa- 
nese custom of enlarging or continu- 
ing a family by adoption. The Em- 
peror is the descendant of the Sun 
Goddess and rules by divine right; 
there have been revolts against the 
ruling Emperor by rival claimants 
of imperial blood to the throne, but 
there has never been a popular re- 
volt. 

We are in the habit of thinking of 
the Far East as a great section of 
the globe, with homogeneous ideas 
and habits of life; and of the Orien- 
tal as a distinct type of character, a 
kind of generalized man to be found 
in India, China and Japan; and this 
typical resident of the other side of 
the world has been endowed with 
certain characteristic traits, vanity, 
dissimulation, indolence and sensu- 
ality. 

The people of the East differ from 
one another as widely as do the peo- 
ples of the West; the Japanese is as 
unlike the Hindu as the Italian is 
unlike the Icelander or the Spaniard 
is unlike the Norwegian, and the 
structural differences of the Eastern 
peoples are as marked as their racial 
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and temperamental differences. In- 
dia and China, peopled by races 
which have shown great ability in 
the past and will give a good ac- 
count of themselves in the future, 
have been and still are geographi- 
cal names; in neither country has 
there been a national consciousness, 
a sense of inward unity. 

The Japanese sense of national- 
ity, on the other hand, has been 
highly developed for many centu- 
ries, and loyalty to the Emperor and 
to the nation has a passionate ardor. 
India and China could not have car- 
ried two great wars of self defence 
to a successful conclusion as Japan 
has done, not only because they 
have not had the means, skill and 
disciplined troops at command, but 
because they have lacked the sense 
of unity of race, the pride of patri- 
otism, the habit of putting the na- 
tion first in thought and deed, which 
create the impulse and resolution 
that inspire universal courage and 
sacrifice. The West does not yet 
understand that Japan is the only 
highly organized country in the Far 
East. The only Western Power 
that has come into conflict with her 
so far has been worsted after a ter- 
rific struggle. 

It is amusing, in view of the atti- 
tude of some sensational newspa- 
pers, and of some public men of pro- 
vincial ideas, to recall the fact that 
five hundred years before the dis- 
covery of America. thoughtful men 
in Japan were deploring the effects 
of over civilization in that country; 
the increased love of luxury, the de- 
cay of soldierly qualities, the substi- 
tution of silks and brocades for ar- 
mor, the excessive devotion to land- 
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scape gardening and to poetry! The 
ninth century, which the Japanese 
call the Nara Period, because the 
Emperor held his Court in that 
beautiful old Park, was character- 
ized by a passion for building and 
for the Arts. The culture of China 
and India deeply influenced Japa- 
nese thought and life during that 
century, as the revival of Greek 
learning and the recovery of Greek 
art stirred Europe four centuries 
later; and there was an Asiatic as 
well as a European Renaissance. 
The great age of the Japanese 
people has made possible not only 
a full, but a harmonious expression 
of their genius. The surface of life 
has been a good deal disturbed by 
the new influences which for a half 
century have played over it as wind 
plays over a great body of water and 
agitates it; but the sympathetic ob- 


“server sees behind this disturbance 


incident to so many changes of 
method and tools, a wholeness of the 
texture of civilization possible only 
in avery oldcountry. Inold Japan 
religion and government were insep- 
arable; there were shrines in every 
home; art was not a dialect but a 
musical language; beauty was not 
the luxury of the few but the pos- 
session of all. Theinvaluable col- 
lection of Japanese pottery in the 
Boston Museum of Art and of the 
tools and utensils of all the trades 
and occupations in the Peabody 
Museum in Salem, for both of which 
this country and Japan owe a last- 
ing debt of gratitude to Mr. Ed- 
ward M. Morse, show that beauty 
shaped the humblest instruments of 
common life and work in Japan, and 
that the feeling for art had become 
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instinctive and universal. The man- 
ners of the people were part of the 
expression of the social genius; the 
Japanese were studiously observant 
of those little courtesies which make 
the texture of family and social life 
and relate it to taste, to ideas, to the 
fundamental view of life. In the art 
of social intercourse, the most inti- 
mate and the most exacting of the 
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arts, the West has much to learn 
from the Japanese. 

In the civilization of Japan, as in 
that of this country, there were and 
are obvious defects: but as the vital 
product of a group of ideas it was 
allofa piece. Its spirit will survive 
all the changes now going on in that 
country and become a very import- 
ant factor in the modern world. 


WHAT IS THE ETERNAL IN LITERATURE? 


TWENTY ANSWERS MADE TO THIS QUESTION BY TWENTY JAPANESE 
PUPILS OF LAFCADIO HEARN 


1. “Truth and Eternity are identical: these make the Full Circle, — in Chinese, Yen- 


Man.” 


2. “All that in human life and conduct which is according to the laws of the Universe.” 
3. “The lives of patriots, and the teachings of those who have given pure maxims to the 


world.” 


4. “Filial Piety, and the doctrine of its teachers. Vainly the books of Confucius were 
burned during the Shin dynasty; they are translated to-day into all the languages of the 


civilized world.” 
5. “Ethics, and scientific truth.” 


6. “Both evil and good are eternal, said a Chinese sage. We should read only that which 


is good.” 


7. “The great thoughts and ideas of our ancestors.” 

8. “For a thousand million centuries truth is truth.” 

g. “Those ideas of right and wrong upon which all schools of ethics agree.” 

10. ‘Books which rightly explain the phenomena of the Universe.” 

11. “Conscience alone is unchangeable. Wherefore books about ethics based upon 


conscience are eternal.” 


12. “Reasons for noble action: these remain unchanged by time.” 


13. “Books written upon the best moral means of giving the greatest possible happi- 
ness to the greatest possible number of people, — that is, to mankind.” 


14. “‘The Gokyo (the Five Great Chinese Classics).”’ 

15. “The holy books of China, and of the Buddhists.” 

16. “All that which teaches the Right and Pure Way of human conduct.” 

17. “The Story of Kusunoki Masashigé, who vowed to be reborn seven times to fight 


against the enemies of his Sovereign.” 


18. “Moral sentiment, without which the world would be only an enormous clod of 


earth, and all books waste-paper.” 
19. “The Tao-te-King.” 


20. Same as 19, but with this comment. ‘‘He who reads that which is eternal, his soul 


shall hover eternally in the Universe.” 
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JAPAN AT WAR 


On the 15th of August, Japan 
launched at Germany a message 
big with the. destinies of Eastern 
Asia. This message, which was sent 
by six different routes to insure its 
safe arrival, demanded that Ger- 
many evacuate her protectorate of 
Kiau-chau in China and withdraw 
her warships from Oriental waters. 
August 23 was the date set for the 
ultimatum to expire, and as on that 
day the demands had not been com- 
plied with, Japan and Germany are 
now at war. 

Why has poverty-stricken Japan, 
not yet recovered from the effects 
of her war with Russia, plunged so 
lightly into the conflict that is now 
settling, at such fearful cost, the 
question of European supremacy? 

Before a nation declares war 
now-a-days three things are essen- 
tial: first, she must have a deep- 
seated jealousy, distrust, or hatred 
(founded usually on misinforma- 
tion) of her opponent; second, she 
must see a chance to better herself 
by war; third, she must have a 
plausible occasion. 

Germany earned the ill-will of 
Japan at the time of the Chino- 
Japanese War of 1895, when she 
engineered a combination of Euro- 
pean powers that sought to check 
the rapidly growing power of Japan 
by forcing the relinquishment of 
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Port Arthur which Japan had 
wrested from China. This grudge 
of nearly twenty years’ standing has 
been deepened by the Kaiser’s fam- 
ous warning to Europe against the 
dangers of the “‘ Yellow Peril.” 

The advantage that Japan hopes 
to gain by the war is obvious. She 
has the opportunity either of seizing 
for herself a bit of territory of im- 
mense value for both strategic and 
commercial purposes, or else of 
restoring it to China, the original 
owner, thus helping to secure the 
good-will of a nation that has for 
some time regarded her with dis- 
trust. Moreover, the elimination of 
Germany from the Orient would 
help Japan to absorb a larger part 
of China’s foreign trade. 

As for the occasion, it is pro- 
vided by the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, 
which stipulates that Japan shall go 
to the assistance of England if that 
country is attacked in the Orient. 
We do not know yet whether Eng- 
land actually asked Japan to take a 
hand in the struggle. She would, of 
course, be glad to have her arch- 
enemy’s most valuable foreign 
possession seized, and the Pacific 
squadron of Germany destroyed; 
and since the interests of the two 
allies agreed, the fact that England 
had nat really been attacked in the 
Orient was not sufficient to prevent 
Japan’s interference. 














Kiau-chau Bay, with about two 
hundred miles of adjacent territory, 
was granted by China to Germany, 
in 1898, on a long lease, as compen- 
sation for the murder of two Ger- 
man missionaries. Since then Ger- 
many has spent more than twenty 
million dollars in improving the 
territory and making the city as 
nearly impregnable as modern sci- 
ence can render it. The typical Ger- 
man city that has been built has 
been connected by railroad with the 


interior, great piers and a huge. 


floating dock have been con- 
structed, and the place transformed 
into an efficient commercial centre 
for Germany’s immensely profitable 
trade with China. The loss of this 
naval base and trading-post, on 
which so many millions have been 
lavished, would be a most disheart- 
ening blow for Germany, and would 
give Japan the comfortable feeling 
of having more than paid back the 
score that has been owing since 
1895. 

One thing is certain. The capture 
of this port will be an immensely 
difficult task. To be sure, Japan’s 
experience at the siege of Port 
Arthur will be a great asset to her 
now, but it is said that the German 
fortifications are even stronger than 
were the Russian, and the com- 
mander has had ample opportunity 
to put in an abundant stock of pro- 
visions. The chances are that Japan 
will refrain from spending the lives 
of thousands of her soldiers in des- 
perate assaults, as she did at Port 
Arthur, but will be content to cut 
off the supplies and gradually re- 
duce the fortress by sapping and 
mining and long-distance bombard- 
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ment, advancing meantime by 
means of zigzag trenches. Indeed, 
she may not attack at all. There is 
no hurry, and with the city quite 
cut off Japan can afford to wait for 
it to fall into her possession. 

With the fate of Kiau-chau 
settled in advance, the question of 
greatest interest now is, What 
will Japan do with her conquest? 
Count Okuma, the Japanese prem- 
ier, has solemnly assured the world 
that Kiau-chau will eventually be 
restored to China, and that in enter- 
ing the war, “Japan has no ulterior 
motive, no desire to secure more 
territory, no thought of depriving 
China or other peoples of anything 
which they now possess.” The 
American Government has accep- 
ted Japan’s promises at their face 
value, as she was, of course, bound 
to do. Japan has also stated that 
she will not attack German pos- 
sessions in Samoa, where she is a 
neighbor of the United States, nor 
any other German territory except 
Kiau-chau. This assurance she will 
undoubtedly keep. The doubtful 
question is the ultimate fate of 
Kiau-chau. At the close of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japan prom- 
ised to respect the sovereignty of 
Korea, but Korea is to-day a Japan- 
ese province. Will she be any better 
able to withstand the temptation to 
actual ownership when the strip of 
territory that the Germans are now 
preparing to defend “to the last 
man’”’ falls into her hands? 


R. N. L. 


THE JAPANESE CHARACTER 


Pernaps the deepest impression 
that the reading of the history of 
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Japan leaves on the mind is that 
of obedience,— obedience to the 
call of duty, obedience to higher 
authority, obedience to the most 
formal and minutely ordered sys- 
tem of etiquette known. 

For many centuries, the keynote 
of the Japanese character has been 
obedience. It is an obedience that 
has been driven in and made in- 
stinctive by long and rigorous 
training. For untold generations 
the people were subjected to an 
iron discipline, and from birth to 
death the most minute details of 
their life ordered by custom. 

This was true not only outside 
the home, but inside as well. Each 
household worshipped its own gods, 
the spirits of dead ancestors. Each 
village, too, had its common god. 
To violate any of the hundreds of 
laws and customs, moral, religious, 
or social, might provoke these gods 
to vengeance, not only against the 
offender, but against the entire 
community as well. Consequently 
everyone was compelled to act as a 
sort of special policeman, and see 
that the laws, customs and rules of 
etiquette were strictly maintained 
by his family and by his neighbors, 
or else run the risk of incurring 
divine vengeance. 

Perhaps you can best understand 
how this worked out by thinking for 
a moment of our own laws of social 
etiquette. Suppose, for instance, 
that a young lady, moving in what 
we call society, should habitually 
eat with her knife. The chances are 
that she would soon find invitations 
to dinner growing scarce. That is 
what we call social ostracism. 

Now imagine every smallest de- 
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tail of your life regulated in the 
same way, but much more severely. 
Imagine having to follow precise 
rules in your dress, walk, speech, 
work, eating, drinking, play; in 
short, every part of your waking 
life. For example, if you had lived 
in Old Japan, the number and 
quality of the dishes you could 
serve at each meal would have been 
regulated by law; the size, form and 
cost of your house; the material and 
number of your garments; even the 
presents you could give to your 
children. If you had been a poor 
farmer you could have given your 
baby only one toy: a spear if a boy, 
or a paper doll if a girl. Imagine 
being punished for giving two paper 
dolls to your baby! 

Your speech would have been 
regulated no less minutely. For ex- 
ample, there were nine different 
words for father and mother; eleven 
for son, and sixteen for you, each for 
the use of a different grade of soci- 
ety; and you would have had to be 
very careful always to use the right 
one. Demeanor was especially im- 
portant. For you to have betrayed 
by word or look any feeling of pain 
or displeasure in the presence of a 
superior would have been a mark of 
disrespect; while for showing him 
your back teeth when you smiled, 
you might have been put to death. 

Then imagine ostracism, the 
usual punishment in rural commu- 
nities for offences against custom, 
meaning not banishment from “so- 
ciety,” as with us, but from your 
home and village. Consider that no 
other-village would allow you to 
settle within its limits, unless you 
could show good cause for leaving 
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your native place, and that you 
would be forced to join the outcasts 
or vagrants, a class called by a name 
meaning ‘‘not-human-beings,” and 
considered outside the law. 

Think of the cost of developing 
this patient, smiling obedience, so 
characteristic of the Japanese! 

R. N. L. 


O-TAKE SAN’S LETTERS 


Showing What Higher Education Means to 
Japanese Women. 


BY MAKI HITOTSUYANAGI! 


Berore I venture to unroll O-Take 
San’s letters, I wish to explain what 
sort of higher education there is for 
women in Japan. There are no 
colleges for women that correspond 
to the colleges here, Bryn Mawr, 
Smith, Vassar, etc.; but there are 
schools that give advanced courses, 


and fit girls to teach in schools of 
higher or lower grade. These schools 
are sought for chiefly by those 


girls who expect to _ support 
themselves or their families in the 
future. There are a few who enter 
them just for the sake of getting 
higher education; but these are very 
few; most of the girls of well-to-do 
families do not go on beyond the 
high school. It appears, therefore, 
at present, that the higher educa- 
tion for women is a mere question 
of bread and butter; but the time is 
coming in Japan, when higher ed- 
ucation for women will be sought, 
not as a question of bread and 
butter, but as a factor in uplifting 
the character of the nation. 

Now let us unroll O-Take San’s 
letters, and see how she values 


higher education and feels the need 
of :t. O-Take San is a high school 
graduate, who was married at theage 
of nineteen, and now is the mother 
of three children. She writes to me 
very freely and her letters are of 
great interest to me. From these I 
quote: — 

“To-day I went to see Mrs. Tani. 
My husband does not agree with 
me that she is pretty. It is not that 
she has a pretty nose and a pretty 
mouth, but there is something in 
her eyes that shines so bright that 
it covers up all the defects of her 
figure. 

“‘T always make a point of talking 
with her about housekeeping and 
children, for she knows so much. 
You know she studied English three 
or four years after she finished high 
school, and she knows lots of Eng- 
lish. She reads many English books, 
specially on children’s education 
and domestic science. She told me 
about the things she read in those 
books; they were very interesting, 
but what I liked best was that she 
said, ‘I read these books and learn 
Western ways, but I do not mean 
to copy them out and out. I[ 
merely take suggestions, and I 
mean to make a more civilized, truly 
Japanese home.’ 

“You have not seen her new 
house. It is a lovely house; she 
planned it herself. When I told my 
mother that she drew the plan of 
the house, she was much surprised 
and said, ‘Why, I did not know a 
woman could plan a house.’ There 
is no extravagance about the house, 
but everything in it is soconvenient- 
ly built. I went into the kitchen, and 


1 Miss Hitotsuyanagi, a native Japanese, is a Sophomore of Bryn Mawr College. 
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the cook told me that he had never 
worked in any place where it was so 
easy to work and so easy to keep 
things tidy. And her children’s 
play-room is another sight of inter- 
est. It is so made that it is easy for 
the little tots to look after their 
playthings, and their table and 
chairs. Rich as she is, she has only 
one maid for her three babies. Look 
at Mrs. Kamiya; she is not as rich 
as Mrs. Tani, but she keeps more 
servants and lets them run the 
house-keeping; and as for her chil- 
dren, they don’t even know how to 
play without their nurses. 

“There are many more things I 
would like to tell you about Mrs. 
Tani’s house, but it will take ages to 
tell them all. I did not stay at her 
house long to-day, as she was busy 
with many callers. When I came 
home I found O-Maki San busy at 
play with my children. She is al- 
ways very good to my babies and 
they like her very much. She is a 
dear, though she will not marry no 
matter how hard I try to persuade 
her. I sometimes think she has 
been studying too long; it is almost 
ten years since we finished high 
school, and she is still studying. 
Her ideals are getting so high that 
no man is good enough for her. 
However, there is one thing about 
her that makes me feel less worried 
about her; she has some definite 
ideas in her head; she is not loafing 
or just dreaming. I think it was 
the day you were sailing for Amer- 
ica, that she said to me, ‘O-Take 
San, do you know that Japanese 
social conditions must be improved, 
and that it is for us women to do 


the work.’ Then I said, ‘How do 
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you think we can do it? Do you 
think you can do it just by refus- 
ing to marry, the way you do?’ 
She smiled and said, ‘O no, I do 
not refuse to marry; I think it is the 
law of nature that all women 
should marry; but I will not marry 
unless a man respects me for what I 
am — I will not marry just because 
I am a woman.’ And she said that 
she was making preparations to do 
some work in the future for self- 
support as well as for the public 
good. She is a nice sensible girl, I 
think, don’t you? I told her about 
you and she was much interested.” 

*“How many years have you now 
before you finish college? We have 
very few women college graduates 
here. I imagine you will shine out 
when you come home. But don’t 
think an academic degree is all in 


_ all; first and foremost we must have 


ability. We are all looking forward 
to your return with much interest.” 

“On the third of this month, I 
gave a party for my little girls. We 
decorated the dolls as usual (this 
refers to the Feast of Dolls) and 
invited my children’s friends and 
their mothers, most of them being 
my old school-mates. I found it 
difficult to entertain these mothers. 
They were polite, but they talked 
of nothing worth while. They were 
beautifully dressed and were pretty 
to look at, but that was all, nothing 
more to them inside or outside. 
They do not know anything about 
their husbands’ business, neither do 
they care to know. Uneducated as 
I am, I wish to share the joys and 
troubles of life with my husband. 
And these people do not care how 
their children are brought up; 
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either they leave them to the serv- 
ants or bring them up according 
to the methods used in their great- 
grandmothers’ days. What a dif- 
ference there is between these 
mothers and Mrs. Tani who uses 
her mind on her house-keeping and 
the care of her children; and she is 
not only a good mother and a good 
house-wife but she is also a most 
valuable companion to her husband. 

**O-Kimi San was over with her 
nieces. It is pathetic to see her. 
She has never married and she is 
almost thirty-five now, and still 
hanging around on her brother that 
way. Ever since she graduated 
from the high school she has been 
waiting around for a chance to 
marry, but, you know, she is so 
homely that nobody wants her. If 
I were in her place I would get up 
and do something to find a means of 
self-support. As I watched her I 
said to myself, ‘I will not let my 
daughters fall into that hole.’ Even 
if I cannot afford to send them to 
colleges (which I hope will be in 
existence by the time they are old 
enough to go to one), I will teach 
them a way of independence, so 
that they will not be helpless mar- 
ried or unmarried.” 

Thus O-Take San writes letter 
after letter. And there are many 
more O-Take Sans in Japan who 
realize the value and need of higher 
education, and are yearning for it. 
American college women a&id Japan- 
ese women who have become “col- 
lege women” in America can help 
to give it. 


HOME HISTORY CIRCLE QUESTIONS 
FOR OCTOBER 


( Address answers to the Home History Circle, 
Cambridge, Mass. Be sure to write your 
name plainly at the top of each sheet. If the 
membership in the Circle is not in your name, 
give the name of the memoer. It is not nec- 
essary to repeat the question; number your 
answers to correspond with them, and put at 
the top of each sheet the month in which the 
questions appear.) 


JAPAN 


. What was done by the sword- 
maker of old Japan before start- 
ing to forge his finest blades? 

. To what five qualities are Jap- 
an’s rise to the position of a 
world power attributed? 

. What are the most noticeable 
traits of the Japanese charac- 
ter? 

. What great ruler vainly tried 
to invade Japan? 

. What qualification was neces- 
sary for a man of old Japan to 
become a householder? 

. What attention was paid to 
athletics in the schools of old 
Japan? 

. How did the first Japanese 
newspapers overcome the in- 
convenience of having their 
editors repeatedly arrested by 
a hostile government? 

. In what language are Japanese 
books written? 

. What is the fundamental dif- 
ference in the method of Jap- 
anese and European artists? 

. What changes has the authority 
of the Mikado or Emperor of 
Japan undergone? 





THE BABY’S EYES 


BY BARNETTA 


Ir I had the “tongues of men and of 
angels” I would preach from the 
housetops, to mothers and nurses, 
the gospel of thoughtfulness in re- 
gard to baby’s eyes. 

Of late, my daily walk has taken 
me along a thoroughfare frequented 
by those in charge of babies in car- 
riages; and my heart is kept in a 
state of constant insurrection, be- 
cause of the almost universal care- 
lessness regarding the sleeping child. 
Baby after baby may be seen asleep, 
with the sun beating mercilessly 
down upon its face. Others you will 
find as mercilessly subjected to 
a trying glare. This is entirely due 
to thoughtlessness on the part of 
the caretakers; and it is sad to re- 
late that some of these caretakers 
are unmistakably mothers. 

One poor distressed infant was 
seen one day, lying flat on its back, 
relentlessly straight-jacketed with 
blankets and robes, crying pite- 
ously, squirming vigorously, even 
fighting with its tiny hands, in a 
vain endeavor to escape from, or to 
ward off, the hot and brilliant sun- 
light that poured upon its aching, 
unsheltered eyes. Can one imagine 
greater torture? The young mother 
— it was a mother in this case — 
shook the carriage, cooed to the 
baby, patted it, did everything to 
soothe it, but the one thing so 
plainly needed. The screaming went 
on, — and so did I, for to speak, 
under such circumstances, even as 
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kindly as one may, is a dangerous 
plan. 

A friend was once told, when 
attempting to enlighten a nurse on 
some similar point, that she did not 
know what she was talking about, 
the baby “was a cross one,” that 
was all. Unpleasantness only too 
often results from the kindliest 
efforts to right such matters. All 
who have tried this plan, when 
goaded by such sights as these, 
know that indignation or resent- 
ment is the usual reward and only 
result. 

It is pitiful indeed to get no bet- 
ter result, for later, what happens? 


’ The young child must wear glasses; 


and the mother wonders why there 
should be eye trouble. There may 
be other and many reasons for the 
very general use of glasses by young 
children to-day; but, after what I 
have seen lately, it would be hard 
to convince me that the sort of 
carelessness I have described is not 
one reason for a great deal of it. 
Now, mothers, that all-white 
baby carriage is very pretty. One 
delights in the vision of a sweet 
little child in the midst of its dain- 
tiness; but there is one thing about 
it that is intolerable, and that is the 
pure white shade. This is of very 
little real use when it comes to 
thinking of baby’s eyes seriously, 
practically, hygienically. Undoubt- 
edly a dark lining should be added. 
Let not all be planned for the 
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sake of appearance. Let part of it 
be planned for the sake of baby; for 
even when properly adjusted, the 
pure white shade does not afford 
sufficient protection to the eyes. 

Still the count on which I wish 
to arraign most of those who care 
for baby out-of-doors, is the fact 
that, not once in twenty or more 
times, will you find said shade, 
lined or unlined, carefully arranged. 
You will find it set at all sorts of 
odd angles. It often seems to have 
no connection whatever with baby’s 
comfort and good. 

One poor baby was seen in this 
plight. The shade was drawn down, 
apparently with the utmost thought- 
fulness, over the front of the car- 
riage, by a nurse maid who sat in 
front of it on a bench, enjoying her- 
self hugely with some companions. 
The rear view of the carriage re- 
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vealed baby’s whole head, unpro- 
tected quite, baking in sunlight. 

Then baby moves and the sun 
moves, and the shade needs read- 
justment now and then. Watch- 
fulness is the word, but few heed 
it. The knitting, the reading, the 
sewing, the staring at passers-by, 
the chatting with a friend or the 
policeman, goes steadily on. There 
is also another matter going steadily 
on, and that is the building of a 
foundation for eye trouble, — all 
for lack of a little thoughtfulness, a 
little watchfulness, a little common 
sense. 

It seems a pity we should so care- 
lessly lay up trouble for ourselves 
and the little ones. “A stitch in 
time saves nine.” Surely a shade 
in time may save nine times the 
number of shades, necessary to the 
eyes later. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Tue frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 
Carries his house with him where’er he goes; 
Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of rain, 
Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — ’t is well, — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He’s his own landlord, his own tenant; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quarter Day. 
Himself he boards and lodges; both invites 

And feasts himself; sleeps with himself 0’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels; himself is his own furniture, 


And his sole riches. 


Wheresoe’er he roam, — 
> 


Knock when you will, — he’s sure to be at home. 


CHARLES Lams. 











TRAVEL AND HISTORY STORIES 


BY CLARA W. HUNT 


One day when I was eleven or 
twelve years of age, strolling into 
my best friend’s house I caught 
sight of a green and gold covered 
book bearing the fascinating title 
“The Princeandthe Pauper.” Open- 
ing to the frontispiece I beheld a 
silk and jewel clad prince approach- 
ing a tattered lad of his own age, 
while a big man-at-arms at rigid at- 
tention stood near. 

A second later and I was three 
thousand miles and more than three 


hundred years away from my ap-. 


parent surroundings, following with 
breathless absorption the fortunes 
of the boy King Edward VI of Eng- 
land, fortunes so strangely inter- 
woven by the wonderful story-teller 
with those of his ragged subject 
Tom Canty. 

I have no idea how many times I 
have read that entrancing story but 
I know I shall never outgrow its ef- 
fect. I smile at the memory of my 
girlish indignation when I opened 
my first English history text book 
and found the reign of my boy king 
disposed of in three brief pages! All 
other history might be dull but any- 
thing, anywhere, about Edward and 
his father Henry VIII and his sis- 
ters Elizabeth and Mary, about 
Lady Jane Gray his cousin and 
Hertford Lord Protector, about 
London of the sixteenth century 
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and the customs and institutions of 
the times, — connect a character or 
an occurrence with this story and 
immediately it took on vivid inter- 
est. When I began to study general 
history I mentally dated important 
European events as so many years 
before or after the reign of Edward. 
This early awakened interest in the 
Tudor period follows me even now. 
Only lately, for example, I discov- 
ered Harrison Ainsworth’s nice, old- 
fashioned novels, because, happen- 
ing to glance into “The Tower of 
London” I noticed “Lady Jane 
Gray” on the first page. That set- 
tled my carrying the book to the 
charging desk, and going back short- 
ly for “‘Windsor Castle,” a story of 
Henry VIII. 

When I took my first wonderful 
trip abroad a few years since it was 
natural enough — though unpre- 
meditated — that the English part 
of the trip should become a sort of 
“Prince and the Pauper” pilgrim- 
age; but I also learned some new 
things about the influence of a 
child’s story books on an adult’s lik- 
ings. 

From the minute I took my first 
walk upon the walls of an ancient 
city, and when I crossed a grassy 
moat to step under the portcullis of 
a grim feudal castle, from those first 
hours in old England to the day be- 
fore my return sailing, when, in 
Paris, the name Rue Roget de Lisle 
on a street corner sent the shivers 
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alongmy spinal column as I thought 
of the stirring happenings which the 
singing of the “Marseillaise” has 
always occasioned in France; all 
through my happy travels I kept 
finding that the things I enjoyed 
most keenly were those I had known 
about and loved when I was a child. 
In the tired dog dragging a milk 
cart through the streets of Brussels, 
I beheld the original of “‘The Dog 
of Flanders.” Each German castle 
crowning a rocky height made me 
picture within its walls the gentle 
“Dove” who came to live in just 
such an “‘Eagle’s Nest” of robber 
barons hundreds of years ago. After 
a long day’s ride across Germany 
I chuckled with glee when sweet- 
faced Schwester Augusta left me in 
a room having a tall white porcelain 
stove in one corner. It was a warm 
July day and I had no occasion 
whatever for needing a fire, but was 
not a porcelain stove, even one of 
plain white tiles, at least a distant 
cousin to the wonderful Hirsch- 
vogel in the story of “The Nirn- 
berg Stove’? 

Comparing notes with many 
others I find that my experience is 
typical of that of most adults who 
spent many childish hours in story 
books. You will not wonder, there- 
fore, that I believe firmly in the ro- 
mantic story as a starting point for 
a child’s interest in history and 
travel. Admirable accounts of his- 
torical events, descriptions of the 
customs or scenery of a country pale 
before the story of a hero or heroine 
who lives in the midst of those 
events or scenes. 

Little “Heidi” of the Swiss Alps, 
“Peep-in-the-world” who spent 


such a delightful holiday in Ger- 
many, funny “Donkey John” the 
little wood carver of the “Toy Val- 
ley” in the Tyrol, —if all children 
grew up with such stories as these 
we librarians should not encounter 
the narrow reading interests com- 
mon to many of our boys and girls 
to-day. A little girl, glancing into a 
book called “Two Royal Foes,” re- 
marked to the children’s librarian, 
“You’d know that book was no 
good because the minute you look 
into it you see the word ‘Prussia’!”’ 
Two big boys returning from a trip 
around the world were asked by a 
Scotch friend of mine, “‘ Well, boys, 
how did you like my Edinburgh?” 
“Edinburgh? Edinburgh?” said 
one of the boys wrinkling his fore- 
head: then turning to his brother he 
asked, “Say Jack, that’s the place 
we bought those golf stockings, is 
n’t it?” 

The trouble with those children 
was that their fathers and mothers 
did not early choose songs and pic- 
tures and stories that would have 
made foreign names rich with possi- 
bilities of interest. A young child 
who hears his mother sing the ten- 
der and stirring Scotch ballads, who 
lives in the pictures of Caldecott 
and Greenaway, Oscar Pletsch and 
Boutet de Monvel, who listens to 
tales of Curtius and Joan of Arc, 
Tell and Bruce and Hiawatha, be- 
comes a heart dweller in these lands 
of song and picture and story; and 
this love for the picturesque in his- 
tory and travel is the first step on 
the road to an interest in facts and 
dates and philosophical history and 
in descriptions of other lands and 
peoples. 
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After you have kindled their in- 
terest the children will show what 
next to do, because they will be so 
full of questions that you will have 
but to follow their lead. If there is 
a good public library in your town, 
the reference librarian will be your 
best friend. Are the children living 
in the Rome of faithless Tarpeia 
and faithful Damon and Pythias, of 
Romulus and Remus and Androcles 
the lion’s friend? Bring home vol- 
umes from the shelves of Roman 
history and antiquities, books whose 
illustrations will give the houses and 
the amphitheatres and the temples, 
warriors in full armor, triumphal 
progresses, vestal virgins and galley 
slaves, ships and market places and 
sumptuous Roman feasts. You 
have only to remark that these 
books contain pictures of ancient 
Rome which may be seen by any 
child who has clean hands and who 
will turn the leaves carefully, and 
you will be kept busy for days an- 
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swering questions; and some years 
hence the Roman history lessons of 
your high school son and daughter 
will be a happy renewal of acquain- 
tance with old friends, instead of a 
text book grind. 

Perhaps at this point I ought to 
say that I do not advise reading 
“The Prince and the Pauper” to lit- 
tle children, for fear that its rich- 
ness of allusion might be confusing 
even to those used to the best read- 
ing. Firmly as I believe that we 
more often err in holding back than 
by pushing ahead bright-minded 
children, it is possible to go too fast; 
and it would be almost a tragedy 
to give a child a lasting dislike for a 
thing so beautiful as the above, by 
choosing the wrong time for the 
first reading. The mother herself, 
from her familiarity with her child 


_and the book under consideration, 


must decide when the right time 
has come to introduce the new 


story. 


THE POETS 


At last, because the time was ripe, 
I chanced upon the poets. 


As the earth 


Plunges in fury, when the internal fires 
Have reach’d and prick’d her heart, and, 


throwing flat 


The marts and temples, the triumphal gates 
And towers of observation, clears herself 
To elemental freedom — thus, my soul, 

At poetry’s divine first finger touch, 

Let go conventions and sprang up surpris’d, 
Convicted of the great eternities 


Before two worlds. 


~ 


E.izABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 





OUR BOOK TABLE 


CONDUCTED BY ALICE PERKINS COVILLE 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMATE SERIES 
EDITED BY FLORENCE CONVERSE 


The Laird of Glentyre 
By Emma W. Green 


Genevieve 
By Laura Spencer Portor 


Elsbeth 
By Margarethe Miiller 


WE are especially glad to see three 
more volumes of the splendid Little 
Schoolmate Series, through which 
Miss Converse is striving to impress 
upon school children that they 
are all a part of the material that 
is making the race in the American 
Melting Pot. She would have all 
know the best of the history, cus- 
toms, and characteristics of each; 
what ingredients each has brought 
to the pot. 

In “The Laird of Glentyre” Miss 
Green tells what patriotism, love of 
learning and religion, the Scotch- 
Irish have brought America from 
the land of romance and chivalry. 
It was the summer the fairies were 
at work at Glentyre that Jock and 
Jeannie spent at the old castle. 
From the moment faithful old Colin 
asks Jock at the station “Will ye be 
for Glentyre?” the children live in a 
world full of knights in armour 
bright. At lessons the chaplain 
makes the book kings and queens 
come alive into the castle school- 


room, to tell of gallant hearts “‘ that 
tried and failed, but never failed 
to try.” On the island in the loch 
they play Bruce, Montrose and 
Queen Mary, and at the games they 
learn what it means to belong to a 
clan. If Jeannie had not been lost 
in the fog in her too realistic flight, 
the secret silent treasure room in 
which Prince Charlie once hid at 
Glentyre might never have been dis- 
covered, and we might not remem- 
ber that the courage of a Graham 
may be the inheritance of many 
American schoolmates. 

To make a country there must be 
explorers as well as home-makers, 
and Miss Converse would not have 
the children miss the inspiration 
that still comes from the adventures 
of the French, who succeeded. 

“Cousin Sophie” — in the story 
of “Genevieve” — has little sym- 
pathy with the scientific explora- 
tions of Genevieve’s father in 
Africa, or for that wider world he 
wishes to serve. “Be good, say 
your prayers, and leave all to 
God” is Cousin Sophie’s whole 
creed, but Genevieve is inspired by 
Jeanne d’Arc’s shepherdess dreams 
of doing great things, to listen for 
voices other than Cousin Sophie’s. 
She wonders whence come the push- 
carts in the market, and where they 
go. At Madame Mallet’s school she 


learns first what it means to love a 
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part of one’s country as Madame 
Mallet loves Alsace and Lorraine; 
and from the little maid Therese she 
learns lessons not found in books. 
As they wander about Paris with its 
stories and histories at every step, 
on tours not prescribed by books, 
little American Laura wonders at 
the enthusiasm and the love of the 
beautiful, and the strange, warm, 
little ways of Genevieve, and at 
her unquestioning obedience. How 
Genevieve dares a hazardous jour- 
ney to a happy ending, and finds the 
world beautiful to the very edge of 
it, is a tale to delight all readers. 
Never did American schoolmates 
so need to be reminded what ideas 
and what priceless gifts (besides 
Christmas toys and the Brooklyn 
Bridge) the Germans have brought 
America. They will know, if they 
go with the irresistible orphan Els- 
beth, in the book bearing her name, 
across the ocean to live with her 
German grandmother, who clings 
with such sentiment to all her old 
ways. Elsbeth resents less the re- 
strictions of child life in Germany 
than does her friend John, who does 
all things “‘verboten,” and is toler- 
ated only because he is a “spoiled 
American boy.” What strict Ger- 
man discipline, strengthened (or di- 
luted) by Elsbeth’s gentleness does 
for John is but part of the story. 
The best of the book is Elsbeth’s 
delight over the enthusiasm at the 
opera, the quickened step and 
brightened eyes of the merrying 
throng at holiday and the magic 
wonder of a true Christmas tree in 
Germany. Elsbeth’s tree is clothed 
with all the poet’s charm of the hea- 
then traditions, to whose influence 


it owes its marvelous decorations. 
And the songs the merry-makers 
sing are all so strange that the au- 
thor included both words and music 
in the book. 
i Fhe 
(E. P. Dutton & Company. $1.00 each.) 


Warriors of Old Japan and Other 
Stories 


By Yei Theodora Ozaki 


In her delightful biographical 
sketch of Madame Ozaki, Mrs. 
Fraser speaks of the author of the 
“Japanese Fairy Book,” as “one 
who truly apprehends the points of 
contact and divergence in the 
thought of East and West.” Only 
the oriental heart and soul of a 
samurai woman, with the western 
training of a cultured British mo- 
ther, could so have interpreted these 
quaint picturesque stories of old 
Japan for English readers. It is the 
author’s wish to do for Japanese 
folk lore what Andrew Lang has 
done for other folk lore. 

From Japan’s boundless wealth of 
material, the author has selected le- 
gends that express the fine thoughts 
and ways of old Japan, the etiquette 
and manners of princely houses, 
the filial devotion and piety instilled 
by customs and training, and the 
courtesy and respect for elders. 
Tamiento, who is “like the silk 
worm eating the mulberry,” tells 
of “wrongs and dangers of dead 
times,” when the “‘wind smelled of 
blood.” The warrior, Yorimasa, 
“of brave and dear memory,” whose 
picture is still painted on the kites 
which the Japanese boys fly, shows 
how the Japanese have trained 
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themselves for ages not to give way 
to emotions. The wonderful happy- 
ending story of Lazy Taro proves 
that “stupid people and scissors de- 
pend for usefulness upon the way 
they are used.” There are fairy 
tales, in which men manage goblins 
with stratagems, and one in which 
swords prove quite useless against 
ghosts. The tale of White Chrysan- 
themum is full of wonder and thank- 
fulness and “‘a happiness that takes 
away the breath.” The stories re- 
flect the training that bred the mar- 
tial spirit in the youth of Japan, 
which makes its modern warriors so 
dauntless. They are all narrated 
with the simple directness so char- 
acteristic of the Japanese story; 
and the illustrations by Japanese 
artists are wholly enchanting, as is 


the book itself. 


A.F.C, 
(Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.25). 


Juvenile Courts and Probation 
By Bernard Flexner and Roger N. Baldwin 


Tue book comprises the report of 
the special committee on juvenile 
courts and their administration, 
submitted to the National Proba- 
tion Association. It tells of the ju- 
venile court as it is and as it hopes 
to be, and sets forth the need of uni- 
form standards. Certain standards 
are given, by which any commu- 
nity may test the work of its own lo- 
cal court. The committee concerns 
itself only with delinquent cases in- 
volving some act of parental omis- 
sion, and delegates to agencies other 
than juvenile courts dependent and 
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destitute children. The weight of 
authority is for the civic and against 
the criminal interpretation, which 
considers the child a wrong doer, to 
be punished, instead of a valuable 
asset to be saved. The old method 
of arrest, detention and trial is pro- 
nounced inconsistent with the pol- 
icy of protection and education un- 
der probation. All processes of the 
criminal court are to be avoided, the 
patrol-wagon, or anything that ad- 
vertises the child’s misfortune; just 
as privacy, informality and care not 
to lessen respect for parents, are to be 
cultivated by the probation officer. 
To be effectual, all the judicial ma- 
chinery of the juvenile court must 
be socialized, and the court have 
power to hear the child’s case and 
punish, if need be, the parent or 
stranger responsible for the child’s 
offense; and concern itself, also, 
with the factors (divorce, desertion, 
child labor) responsible for the ap- 
pearance of the child in court. 
Much is told of what has been done 
to minimize dangers surrounding 
children, and we are made to rea- 
lize that the juvenile court work is 
**more intimate, more variable, and 
more fraught with delicate responsi- 
bility than almost any position in 
the public service,” for it must con- 
tinually interpret causes and sug- 
gest relief and prevention. The ap- 
pendix contains drafts of rules and 
laws for juvenile courts, in which is 
material applicable to work with 
children in any organized form. 
MF. XS 


(Century Company. $1.50 net.) 
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CONDUCTED BY THE EDITOR 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS FOR 
SEPTEMBER, 1914 
BY 
HELEN PEABODY KAMBOUR 


. How can a girl of twelve, who always 
makes excuses for any mistakes she has 
made, be helped to rid herself of this 
habit? 

Exp.ain to her gently and care- 
fully how worthless an excuse is, 
and then regularly refuse to receive 
excuses for duty undone or for 
misconduct. No excuse will mend 
a broken cup. Let her pay for it. 
No excuse will get the family to 
church on time if she has kept the 
carriage waiting. Let her stay at 
home. Let her reap a natural re- 
sult of whatever she does, quite re- 
gardless of the excuse. It must be 
borne in mind that often there is a 
reasonable explanation of what has 
happened, to which mother ought 
to be willing to listen. Mother 
ought to be sure that she holds her- 
self to the same good standard. In 
daughter’s case, mother ought to en- 
force the law with firmness, fairness 
and tenderness in equal measure. 


2. How can a family of two girls aged re- 
spectively eight and twelve, and two 
boys aged respectively ten and fourteen, 
be taught to respect one another’s prop- 
erty rights, — that is, not to borrow one 
another’s possessions without permis- 
sion from the owner? 


Regard for other people’s prop- 
erty rights is so much harder to 


learn than regard for our own prop- 
erty rights. The matter cannot be 
disposed of in one lesson. We must 
prepare for an educational siege. 
It ought to be clearly understood 
what is joint stock property and 
what is individually owned. The 
joint stock possessions may be kept 
wherever convenient, but each 
child should have a separate place 
for. his own property, and these 
closet shelves, bureau drawers, etc., 
should be kept inviolate. Hand- 
kerchiefs, overshoes, baseballs and 
collars, as especially likely to be 
sources of trouble, should be marked 
with the owner’s name. It is wise 
to insist that these and all personal 
belongings should be kept in their 
appointed places, for desirable ar- 
ticles left lying loosely around do 
certainly tempt to the disregard of 
the difference between meum and 
tuum. After all the good house- 
keeping arrangements have been 
made, there will still be need of 
training. Here is a very evident 
application of the Golden Rule. 
“Since you want Tom to ask if he 
may borrow your guitar, you must 
ask him before you take his racket. 
It is the only fair way.” 


3. How shall a taste for reading of a more 
serious kind be formed in a girl of four- 
teen, whocares to read no books except- 
ing story books of rather light weight? 


This is one of those many situa- 
tions where prevention is much 
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better than cure, and yet cure is 
entirely possible. One has to con- 
sider just why she will read no 
other than story books. Does she 
read only stories because they are 
easy reading, and about the only 
easy reading she can get? Does 
some other fourteen-year-old, or 
some servant, offer her stories, and 
does she accept them as the line of 
least resistance? Is her interest in 
the story in general, or is she con- 
cerned only with the love-interest 
in the novel? Has she had enough 
good books simple enough for her 
age and suited to her interests. Has 
she been allowed free access to recent 
fiction, perhaps a card in the public 
library? Is she a girl whose inter- 
ests in life and the world are still 
undeveloped? Has she any inter- 
est in any subject which will serve 
as a starting point for reading? 


With these questions answered, and 
a loving and firm mother to direct 
the treatment, the thing is to talk 
the matter over with the girl sym- 
pathetically. Explain that fiction 
is a good deal like candy for grow- 


ing girls. She understands that a 
little good candy is necessary for 
her, but to feed her body on choco- 
lates as the only article of food, and 
on poor ones at that, is to invite 
physical disaster. So it is with fic- 
tion. A little good fiction is a neces- 
sary part of a girl’s education, but 
the quantity needs limiting and the 
quality should be admirable. Ex- 
plain to her that stories are used to 
enlarge our knowledge of how life 
is really lived, and only the good 
ones are good pictures of actual 
life. Then tell her that as she has 
had quite an overdose already, 
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for the present it is best to allow 
no fiction whatever in term-time. 
Stories are to be for vacation. Be 
sure that you cut off the sources of 
supply. She will mean to obey, but 
the habit is hard to break, and the 
other girls have to be reckoned 
with. 

Now proceed to dangle new bait 
before her eyes. The first essen- 
tial of bait is that it be inter- 
esting to the eyes it is meant for. 
So consider what she is interested 
in. Did she belong to a bird-study 
club last summer? Try a simple 
bird book, mailed to her from the 
publishers. Does she have the 
slightest interest in poetry? Buy 
her Kate Douglas Wiggin’s “Gold- 
en Numbers.” In its variety she 
will find something she will like. 
Ask her, perhaps, to choose and read 
to the family at dessert one very 
short poem every night for a little 
while. Treat it as the luxury it is. 
‘Bridget brings us in food for our 
bodies, but it is Margaret who feeds 
our minds with delight.” Be on the 
lookout for opportunities to stir 
interests. A passing digestive ail- 
ment was used to call one girl’s at- 
tention to the cat-and-bismuth tale 
in one of the Gulick books about the 
human body. She read the whole 
fascinating book with absorbed in- 
terest, and asked for another book 
‘about this surprising body.” One 
must be careful not to provide too 
hard reading. Such books as are 
published by school publishers for 
supplemental work in her grade in 
school, or the next below her, will 
be as difficult as she will manage. 
Ask a good teacher, or get a cata- 
logue. Many of them are delight- 
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ful for adults. Of course you will 

not buy any she sees at school. 

Don’t deluge her. Her appetite 

isn’t strong yet. 

In vacation time she will de- 
serve her chocolates. Choose the 
stories with care, so that the love- 
interest will not be the main thing. 
Humorous, adventurous, easy his- 
torical, or heroic tales abound. And 
there are plenty of stories of modern 
life, where active, laughing, helpful 
girls will show her how dear and 
lovely a girl can be. 

4. How can a boy of twelve, kindly in na- 
ture, but rather surly as to manner, 
be helped to acquire a manner more 
pleasant? 

His surliness must be due to 
something, for it is n’t the normal 
manner of a kindly boy. (a) Does 
he perhaps suppose surliness of 
manner (like a bass voice) to be 
“manly,” and a pleasant manner 
childish or womanly? Some boys 
have so supposed. If he has, he 
needs to have his attention tact- 
fully called to the pleasant manners 
of some men of consequence, whom 
he sees or knows. Has he ever 
noticed the over-proportion of boor- 
ish manners among the less re- 
spected and ignorant men? (bd) 
Does his surliness cover a touchi- 
ness, due to the feeling that he is 
being corrected for small matters 
much too often, and that it is use- 
less to try? Care then must be 
taken rigorously to avoid all but 
the most necessary corrections. 
These must be given with the ut- 
most tact and gentleness as well as 
firmness, and always in private, 
lest the rapidly growing self-respect 
be hurt. The expression of affection 
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for him, and of pride in his good 
points, tactful and frequent expres- 
sion, will help to produce a different 
mood, which will soon make a 
softer exterior. (c) Is his surliness 
due to an irritable nervous system 
which responds too quickly to every 
passing irritation, and never quite 
recovers normality between irrita- 
tions? A better physical régime will 
help somewhat. Even more help can 
come from the boy himself if his 
cooperation can be enlisted. It can 
be explained to him, perhaps by 
the doctor or the nearest young 
hero of the college football field, as 
well as his mother, that these fre- 
quent small nervous explosions, 
with surliness between them, will 
prevent his growing those steady 
nerves and that cheerful temper so 
essential for playing team games. 
Of course he does n’t want to spoil 
his “nerve” so he will not be able 
to “make the team.” (d) Is his 
surliness due to a reflex from any 
physical cause? Teeth? One boy I 
know is a nuisance, and will con- 
tinue to be one, until a dental spe- 
cialist succeeds in remedying an 
abnormal condition. The steadily 
irritated nerves will then have a 
chance to regain their normal peace, 
and his teachers hope then to regain 
their normal degree of comfort. 
Adenoids? Imperfect digestion? De- 
fective sight? 

He is growing so fast at twelve, 
and is already beginning to feel the 
nervous strain of the oncoming 
adolescence; with all his health and 
vigor he needs quiet and vigilant 
care., He also needs the expression 
of affection. It must be given often. 
It must be given in large doses. It 
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must be given in a fashion which he 
likes. But the point is that more 
than he ever needed it before, a 
kind-hearted surly boy at twelve 
needs to be made to feel often and 
with delight that his father and 
mother and the rest of his family 
regard him with love and pride and 
anticipation. Breathing in that 
air, his manners will correct them- 
selves. 


5. A mother going on a visit to her mother- 
in-law, who lives in rather a formal way, 
is planning to take her little girl of five: 
How can she so arrange matters that the 
child, while on this visit, will both give 
and receive pleasure? 

If we can succeed in making it 
easy for a little girl to live naturally 
in the more formal atmosphere, she 
will have pleasure enough, and will 
be a delight to see, just because she 
° “cc > - © 9? 
is “dear grandmother’s little girl. 
So little girl and mother, who I sup- 


pose play the game “Going Visit- 
ing” almost every day, may now 


play, “Going Visiting at Dear 
Grandmother’s.” Mother — will 
know what particular formal de- 
tails to put into the general game, 
especially those regarding etiquette 
at table. This last rather serious 
matter may be arranged for in the 
“Tea Party” play, and the doll’s tea 
set and other small dishes used un- 
til little girl can play at “ Dinner at 
Grandmother’s,” using the proper 
knives and forks and being waited 
upon “‘as they do it at dear grand- 
mother’s.” It is happy play in an- 
ticipation of a happier visit to some 
one who loves her dearly. Let no 
note of anxiety or teaching creep 
into your tone or manner. Do not 
let her feel that you are doing any- 
thing but playing over with her for 
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pleasure the enjoyment you are go- 

ing to have. 

6. How can children most easily be taught 
to “tell time?” 

One can buy at school supply 
houses a card device having a clock 
face and movable hands printed 
on it. Failing that, I used an 
alarm clock, teaching the hours 
first as I moved the short hand 
around. After the child knows all 
the short hand’s meanings, then it 
is time to teach him the uses of the 
long hand, and lastly the other time 
phrases, ‘quarter past,” “‘quarter 
before,” noon and midnight. 

7. Should children be taken to call upon 
the sick? 

Yes, indeed, they need the train- 
ing in sympathy and pleasure-giv- 
ing; but the matter certainly must 
be arranged with wisdom, and the 
amount of such visiting limited. 
Children must not be allowed to 
see extreme suffering, or excessive 
weakness, or disfiguring bandaging, 
etc. The visit should of course be 
short, and it is better for the child 
if we always arrange for him to 
carry something which will give 
pleasure to his sick friend. 

8. How can boys and girls of high school 
age be led to enjoy good pictures? 

I should begin earlier if I could, 
say at two or three or four years of 
age. But in either case the method 
is the same, not formal teaching, but 
contact and atmosphere. To elimi- 
nate rigorously all trashy pictures 
from the house, to have good pic- 
tures around, to talk about them 
when occasion serves, to use them 
for choicest birthday gifts, to have 
a family fund slowly growing till a 
coveted copy of some great picture 
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can be bought and brought home to 

a rejoicing house, and then to start 

the fund again for another, to visit 

picture galleries and art museums 
whenever it is possible: All these 
are obviously good methods. Perry 

Pictures and other inexpensive 

prints are a help. We fasten pic- 

tures of the Madonna and Child 
and of the Holy Night on a wall in 
our living room at Christmas. At 

Easter the same wall has pictures 

of the Resurrection. We find that 

our children notice and discuss 
them, and choose among them with 
no urging from any one. 

9. What kind of celebration of a child’s 
birthday is likely to mean the most to 
the child? 

I asked little sister if she knew 
what kind of a birthday was best, 
and she answered promptly, “A 
birthday cake and ice cream and a 


dolly and kisses from the family.” 
Then I asked big brother, and he 
said, “A birthday cake and ice 
cream and some small presents, 
just so I know I’m wanted, and 


then something doing.” Some- 
thing like this then I gather from 
these answers and from past expe- 
rience. Always a birthday cake, al- 
ways ice cream, and a few simple 
presents; then according to age, sex, 
and general interests some sort of 
special observance, — a party, three 
chumsat dinner, afirst visit to some- 
thing interesting, a baseball game, 
a flower show, a picture exhibit, the 
electric light plant, or the circus, a 
call on the governor or the bishop, 
as one’s friendships may allow. 
Any one of these suited to the par- 
ticular child in question would 
make a memorable birthday. 
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10. How can children best be taught a 
spirit of codperation? 


By inviting them to cooperate. 
Team games are a real help in this 
matter. It is the highest praise of 
football that “it teaches a man to 
play the team game,” but the young- 
er and simpler games do it with no 
danger of broken necks. Member- 
ship in clubs is helpful. Best of all is 
to see the mother and father codper- 
ating with the neighbors in all sorts 
of helpful enterprises. If their father 
and mother say to son and daughter 
*“Come in and help us get the en- 
dowment for the hospital, or the 
gymnasium for the village, or the 
organ for the church, it is your 
chance to help serve,” the chances 
are son and daughter will be glad 
to help play the grown-up game of 
service. 


BROTHERLESS GIRLS 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for May, 1914, reads as follows: ““ How 
can two girls of ten and twelve respectively, 
who have no brothers, and who go to a 
girls’ private school, be taught the right 
attitude toward boys, learned uncon- 
sciously by girls who have brothers?” 


I HAD two sisters but no brothers, 
and it was so hard for me to know 
just how to learn the attitude I 
should have. My mother tried to 
teach me something each day, and 
to tell me how I should act. I never 
could tell just how I learned this 
lesson. It came gradually. 

Grace G. GEYER, 
Baltimore,’ Md. 


It 4s time these girls of ten and 
twelve were seeing something of 
boys. Invite their girl friends who 
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have brothers, with their brothers, 

fora visit to your home; and let them 

associate with the boys where you 

can watch their conduct, soyou will 

be at hand to help the girls in awk- 

ward moments. 

CaTHERINE M. Sranpisu, 

Silverton, Oregon. 


I do not think these girls will 
lack in their attitude towards boys 
even if they have no brothers, if 
they have a true mother and father. 
Father is to be respected as much 
so as any other boy; and that, to- 
gether with instinct, will be suffi- 
cient for them. 

Mrs. M. P. Gorpon, 
Richmond, Va. 


If they could see the friendship 
that exists between some brothers 
and sisters I think it would help 
them. 

Mrs. W. A. Hopcpon, 
Berlin, N.H. 


I think all children should have 
companions of the opposite sex, 
whom their parents approve of, of 
course. I know a lady whose 
daughter, an only child, spent most 
of her time in a girls’ private school, 
but during vacations she had a boy 
friend whom she saw often. The 
mother told me she wanted her 
daughter to be used to boy chums 
so that as she grew older she would 
not be thinking of love just because 
the opposite sex would pay her 
attentions. It seems to me that her 
idea is a very good one. 

Mrs. D. B. L., 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


683 
THE BOY AND HIS FATHER 


Question No. 8, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1914, reads as follows: 
““How can a boy of fourteen who is, and 
has always been, especially companionable 
with his mother, be helped to a similar 
intimate companionship with his father?” 
Onty by the father making a com- 
panion of his boy. The father can 
take the boy about with him, where 
only the two are thrown together. 
Discuss pleasant things with him; 
never argue. Too often the father 
leaves the rearing of the children 
to the mother. This is wrong. The 
mother needs the father’s assist- 
ance in the rearing of their chil- 
dren, especially the boys, and it is 
the father’s duty to render this 
assistance. 

R. E. W., 
Meriden, Miss. 


A child’s companionship with 
his mother! Who can say when it 
begins? I think it begins when the 
mother feels first the tiny fingers 
reaching and clinging to the loving 
clasping hand. The father waits 
too long in many instances, and 
then finds it very hard to catch up 
with the mother. Happy indeed is 
the child who has both parents for 
companions, but observation proves 
such cases are rare. I heard of a 
young father recently saying of 
their three-year-old son, “Oh, he’s 
getting to be quite human!” Only 
the mother’s influence can promote 
comradeship between father and 
child when one has waited so long. 

Mrs. W. F. Witson, 
Ware, Mass. 


It is usually the fault of the fa- 
ther if the boy does n’t care for his. 
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society. Our little boy of six thinks 
life would not be worth while with- 
out “mother,” yet how proudly 
he goes to ball games, to the bar- 
ber, and for walks with “daddy”; 
for we began while he was in his 
go-cart, and he seems to feel more 
manly when out with his father. 
Many fathers prefer not to bother 
with “the boy.” It means consid- 
erable to the mother to have 
“father” take the responsibility 
of the children occasionally. It 
seems a little late to begin at the 
age of fourteen, although it may be 
possible to make a companion of 
him yet. 
Mrs. Forest GRANT, 
Anaconda, Mont. 


This father has made a rather 
grave mistake in allowing his boy 
to get so old before he started to 


make a chum of him. Still, by try- 


ing to interest himself in the things 
that interest the boy and his mother 
they may take him into partner- 
ship yet. Our little boy is only five, 
but he thinks there is no one like 
daddy, and tries to be as manly 
and big as he can in the hope that 
some day he will be like him, and 
I don’t know which one of them 
gets the more enjoyment out of 
it. B. D. H., 
Houlton, Me. 


TEACHING CHILDREN TO TAKE 
CARE OF THEIR TEETH 


Question No. 1, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for August, 1914, reads as follows: 
“How can children best be taught the 
importance of taking good care of their 
teeth?” 


My children started washing 
their teeth when two years old. 
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They take great pride in keeping 
them clean. I started by finding a 
dentifrice that appealed to them. 
They liked it so well, it was no 
trouble making them scrub their 
teeth. My little girl chooses a liquid 
and the boy a paste. Then I tell 
them often how important it is to 
have good teeth. 
A SuBscriBErR, 
Bloomington, I[Il. 


Have succeeded very well with 
our children, by constantly in- 
structing them how important the 
teeth are, how much pain and suf- 
fering can be avoided. Also called 
their attention to children, whose 
uncared-for teeth made them repul- 
sive. 

Mrs. C. M. Goopman, 
Williamsport, Pa. 


There are various methods. The 
best method to be selected depends 
upon the children and their en- 
vironment. Constant vigilance on 
the part of parents is necessary. 
Have the habit begin just as soon 
as the child can handle the brush. 
At first the child will be interested 
to brush his teeth when mother 
does, and so the habit will start and 
become a regular part of the day’s 
routine. Pictures showing the 
effects of neglecting the teeth, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
will be useful at a later age. 

CurisTINE B. Hayner, 


New York, N.Y. 


THE PROPERTY RIGHTS OF OTHERS 


Question No. 2, Home Procress Ques- 
tions for September, 1914, reads as follows: 
*“How can a family of two girls aged re- 
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spectively ten and fourteen, be taught to 
respect one another’s property rights, — 
that is, not to borrow one another’s posses- 
sions without permission from the owner?” 


WE wonder at the prevailing feeling 
of unrest, at the apparent increase 
in wrong-doing; at the seeming 
ever-increasing list of criminal mis- 
deeds, and are appalled at the 
frightful outlook. It naturally fol- 
lows that we are often ready to 
recommend the adoption of any 
reform measure that promises ready 
relief. 

Have we ever seriously consid- 
ered the fact that the only real re- 
form measure is, and has been in 
the home, since the first family 
gathering occurred? Do we really 
comprehend that all wrong-doing is 
primarily due to the absence of that 
training that would have afforded a 
clean understanding of what consti- 
tutes right, and wherein wrong dif- 
fers from right, in the ordinary yet 
essential affairs in everyday life? 

Suppose ail the children in all the 
earlier homes had been taught rev- 
erence for law and for lawful author- 
ity; had been taught what true, 
manly obedience is; had been led to 
perceive the happiness and the pro- 
fit inherent in a wholesome respect 
for the property rights of others; 
and were intelligently shown that a 
wrong done to one member of a 
family was an injury inflicted on 
all,—do you believe that present 
conditions would prevail? 
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Men are not less brave, less gen- 
erous, less companionable, because 
in their boyhood days they found a 
joy in yielding a prompt and pleas- 
ant obedience in the home, in show- 
ing a kindly courtesy to their elders, 
in showing a thoughtful consider- 
ation of the rights of the younger 
members, and in refraining from 
trespassing on the property rights 
of their neighbors. This courtly 
consideration for home rules and 
home authority was simply rever- 
ence for law and for lawful author- 
ity. In their childhood days these 
men were taught how to differenti- 
ate clearly between right and wrong; 
how unwise and unprofitable it was 
to let any line of reasoning dull their 
understanding of the consideration 
rightfully due to others, and to all 
that they owed to themselves. 

In intelligent training in the 
home lies the foundation for the 
creation of a national spirit of good- 
fellowship that may render unneces- 
sary a continual agitation for re- 
form measure, and may waken the 
hope that ultimately we may be- 
come a civilized nation. In incul- 
cating reverence for law and for law- 
ful authority, teaching an intelli- 
gent, cheerful obedience, — we not 
only insure happiness in the home, 
but are creating a force that will 
make for the highest and noblest in 
national character. 


Frep DELAND, 
West Swanzey, N.H. 








QUESTIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1914 


( To Subscribers: After careful study of all the Questions herewith given, return Answers with 
your comments. If you have an opinion on any question, give it fully and freely. If you have bad 
any experience that would be valuable to other subscribers, please state it briefly and in the 
simplest possible way. You may be able to give the best possible suggestions om some subjects. 
Others may know more about other subjects. Home Procress desires to obtain the best opinions 
and experiences of all its subscribers on all subjects pertaining to progress in the home. Feel free 
to ask questions on any subject of interest in this connection. It is not necessary to repeat the 
questions, but number your answers to correspond with them and put at the top the month in 
which the questions appear. BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR NAME PLAINLY AT 
THE TOP OF EACH SHEET; and to mention whether you wish your answers, if printed, 
to be unsigned, or signed with your initials, or signed with your full name. The best answers, 
suggestions, experiences, etc., will be printed in the magazine, and the questions in the Course of 
Instruction will be selected from those asked by subscribers. Address all communications to the 
Eprror or THE Home Procress Macazine, Houghton Mifflin Company, Cambridge, Mass. ) 


1. How can children who hear good English at home, but who live in 
a region in which a somewhat ungrammatical and colloquial English 
is spoken, be trained to use the language they hear at home, and not 
that spoken by the neighbors? 


. How can an only child best be taught generosity, unselfishness and 
forbearance, things so naturally learned in a large family? 


. How can girls and boys best be taught to understand and to endure 
amiably, good-natured laughter at their expense? 


. What course should be followed in the case of a boy of ten who is very 
’ slow, dallying over whatever task he may be doing, — lessons, chores, 
etc.? 


. What should be done in the case of a little girl of seven who impul- 
sively gives away her toys and then wishes she had them back? 


. How can a girl of sixteen who is inclined to be snobbish be helped to a 
better state of mind? 


. What course should be followed in the case of a boy of fifteen who 
neglects his school work, making no other good use of his time, but 
simply idling it away? 


. Is it wise to take boys and girls to hear political speeches? 


. At what age should a child be told the differences between the various 
religious denominations? 


What course should be followed by parents with regard to moving- 
picture shows: Should they permit their children to attend them? If 
so, how often and under what conditions? 





is the “* Staff of Life’? as wheat contains all 
the elements needed to sustain the body in per- 
fect health. Franklin Mills Flour is the entire 
wheat ground to an even fineness (minus the il 
woody coarse bran). It makes Perfect Bread, The Fun of Making! 


. : 5 ie Children love to model things 
Gems, Griddle Cakes, etc. of Plasticine — animals, houses, 


flowers, designs — and soon be- 


See this 3 < 2 come really cle ever at it. To de- 


velop this taste for artistic crea- 


S aled 7 Q tion may lay the foundation of a 


talented career, 


cnoe”6=—l Lae || HARBUTT’S 
tue tor Ft fe || PLAS TICINE 


‘ eo makes home modelling clean, easy and inexpensive. Used over 
Order one of ha re com and over. Needs no water, is not “ mussy ” like clay, never loses 
. N pare shape, always ready. Various sized outfits with simple instructions 
your grocer. SS Ss how to model— 25c to $2.00. 
Sold by Toy, Stationery and Art Dealers. If yours cannot supply you, 
Also sold in sacks, half bbls. and bbis. write for list of dealers’ names who sell it and for 
FREE TOY BOOK 
7 llustrating Harbutt’s Plasticine and dozens of other “* Toys that Teach.” 
1 f Choice Recipes Mailed Free. , 
Booklet o I The Embossing Company, P. 0. Box 598P, Albany, N.Y. 


FRANKLIN MILLS CO., 131 State St., Boston Se Se Se 


HISTORY Are but a few of the 


The Teachers Exchange GEOGRAPHY many things to be 


learned through 


OF BOSTON FOREIGN COINAGE PHILATELY 


METHODS OF (The Collecting of 
120 Boylston Street PRINTING Postage Stamps.) 


Our 84-page Price List of single stamps, sets, packets, 
albums and philatelic accessories is free. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, Send for a copy to-day. 
TUTORS AND SCHOOLS SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO. 


(The oldest stamp firm in the United States.) 
127 Madison Avenue New York City 


WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR BOY DEMERITTE SCHOOL 


TO BE ONE OF FOUR Offers exceptional opportunity to 


boys and young men of character 
and ability to prepare for col- 
lege, the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, or West Point. 


preparing in the quiet country 
home of a tutor of several 
years’ successful experience ? 


Individual Instruction EDWIN DEMERITTE, Principal 


J. R. WASHBURN, Brooklyn, Connecticut 815 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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SPECIAL| 


The Handbook of Health 
Dr. Woods Hutchinson 
How to get well and keep well 


As the Twig is Bent 
Susan Chenery 
Teaching children the difference between 
right and wrong 
How to Tell Stories to 
Children 


Sara Cone Bryant 


The standard book on an art that every 
mother should cultivate 


Home Progress for one year 
Special Combined Price 


HOME PROGRESS 
CAMBRIDGE 


$1.25 


MASS. 


\WEGa le seTel: 


4 Times Faster 


Obtain free booklet halen 
ow the A Be, Out WRITT 


y ing mi ans, W' eh teaches 
right in your own home, to p ras 


peas 


Box 650 H 2 


Subscribers should give prompt infor- 
mation of change of address to 


The Home Progress Magazine 


The Riverside Press Cambridge, Mass. 


A limited number of copies of 


VOLUME II (SEPTEMBER, 1912, TO AUGUST, 1913) 
VOLUME III SEPTEMBER, 1913, TO AUGUST, 1914) 


of the 


HOME PROGRESS MAGAZINE 


have been bound in an attractive brown buckram, with leather label. 


These 


numbers are fully illustrated and contain many articles, besides editorials, poems, 


book reviews, correspondence and the Course of Instruction. 


An index is fur- 


nished with each copy, making the volumes valuable reference books on a wide 
variety of subjects pertaining to the care and training of children and the im- 


provement of the home. 


Bound volumes of Home Progress may be obtained for $3.00 each, postpaid, 
or they will be exchanged for the twelve numbers unbound and 75¢ additional, 
provided that the numbers returned are in good condition. 


Home Progress 


The Riverside Press 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Please mention Home Progress in writing to advertisers. 
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START THE CHILDREN RIGHT by giving them,a library of their own.. Don’t 
let them handicap their lives by getting the habit of reading worthless books recom- 
mended by the*t playmates or picked up at random. 


HELP THEM 10 SUCCESS by supplying them ‘With books that will siekitee 
their minds, stimulate the imagination, and develop character. 


THE PROBLEM IS SOLVED. by giving them “ The Children’s Hour,” a whole 
library of children’s literaturé taken from the writings of the best authors of ancient 
and’ modern. times.’ Stories that delight the children and cultivate a taste for good 
literature by. making them eager to read more of the same kind. 


CONTENTS ENDORSED BY 


‘Stories and Fables. Charles W. Eliot. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
from Many Lands. Arthur T. Hadley. Joel Chandler. Harris. 
from the Classics. Woodrow Wilson. John Pe: 
of Lege pavers. G. Stanley Hall. Edwin 
from Stories and 9 - David Starr Jordan. Thomas Wentworth 
re Out -of-Door ga Rev.. Lyman Abbott. Higginson. 
and Achievements. Rev. William Lawrence. J. T, Trowbridge. 
Cardinal Gibbons. Sir Oliver Lodge. 
And many others. 


An illustrated pamphlet containing a list of the 700 selections and 245 authers re- 
presented and the critical opinions of 27 leading educators and authors, sent free on 
request, é 


IF, YOU ALREADY OWN THE CHILDREN’S HOUR SEND US THE NAMES OF FRIENDS 
WHO MIGHT BE INTERESTED 


Bey 


Sea a a a a 


payee 





THIS PICTURE 
is one of one hundred and seventy-two historical illusttations in 


THE WORLD'S STORY 


EVA MARCH TAPPAN, Editor 


Jue. Besr Way To UNDERSTAND 

“the war in Europe is to become famil- TO . 

iar with the character of the people |. 

engaged in it and the chief events of PRORESTARD 

their bisto Tue Wor p's Srory THE: WAR 

contains Eleven Hundred. Stories, | i 

~ Descriptions and Poems, arranged b ees 

countries, in the proper chronblogical order. It is a NEW METHOD 

of presenting the history of the world by means of VIVID WORD 

PICTU RES instead of f DRY FACTS. The final volame of the series 

is an outline of universal history, tracidg all the movements that have 

made the history of the world from. B.C. 3000 to A:D. 1914, with all 
aectee? names, dates, etc., apcutately. given, 


rae 


ithusteited paimphiet with fall particulars of the, 5am 
we ld’s 8 + Btory Pe eee ‘} Hoverron Mirriin Co. 


Tre Riversipe PRESS 
CARBMDGE; MAss. 
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